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Extension Courses in Accounting 


are offered to commercial 
teachers who wish to pre- 
pare to teach higher ac- 
counting or practice public 
accounting. A reasonable 
charge is made to cover the 
cost of conducting the 
courses. No exact time limit 
is set for the completion of 
the courses, but the table to 
the right shows the approxi- 
mate time required for com- 
pleting each course. You 
can work on a part-time 
basis without interference 
with school duties. 














You may enroll now for the 
complete course or any one of the 
individual courses listed below: 


ELEMENTARY ACCOUNT- 
ING 
Approximate time for comple- 
tion—10 weeks 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 
Approximate time for comple- 
tion—14 weeks 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
Approximate time for comple- 


tion—10 weeks 


COMPLETE COURSE 


Approximate time for comple- 
tion—34 weeks 












Third and Vine Streets 


Write for complete details of these 


accounting courses. 


Extension Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MODERNIZING SECONDARY COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 
by 
A. O. COLVIN 
Professor of Commercial Education 


Colorado State Teachers College 
Greeley, Colorado 


HERE is a lot of talk and discussion 
going on at teachers’ meetings, in con- 
ventions of different kinds, and among 

teachers and educational administrators 
generally, concerning the aims, purposes, and 
organization of commercial education in the 
secondary schools. Many magazine articles, 
monographs, and books have been written on 
the subject of commercial training in our high 
schools. Some effective research has been 
done in this field, but much of this effort is 
wasted because of a general 
lack of vision and understand- 


The general objectives of commercial edu- 
cation, and other vocational training, may be 
divided into two divisions. One of these is the 
social and cultural group of aims and the 
other section is strictly and definitely voca- 
tional. It is the consideration of these two 
groups of aims and objectives that causes 
confusion. This often results in a lack of the 
proper organization of the content material of 
courses for the fullest realization of the objec- 
tives. Pupils may be permitted to elect 

coinmercial courses at random 








ing of the possibilities and 
responsibilities of this field of 
education. There is a great 
deal of floundering and lost 
motion in our attempt to solve 
the problems of commercial 
education. 


One of the first questions to 
be answered is: Shall we com- 
mercialize commercial educa- 
tion? Shall we attempt to give 
definite training for the most 
important commercial occupa- 
tions that are open to our high 
school graduates, or shall we 
continue to prepare them for ~* 
office positions only? If we are 
to train bookkeepers and stenographers only 
it would probably be advisable to change the 
name of our program to office education or 
some similar title. When this question is 
answered much of the mist and haze will be 
cleared away and it will be possible to formu- 
late aims and objectives that will be definite 
and clear. 








We have much evidence to show that there 
are many commercial occupations open to our 
high school pupils in other fields than stenog- 
raphy and bookkeeping. Statistics are avail- 
able to show that bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers constitute a small minority of the 
workers engaged in commercial positions. 
Many of these occupations are more desirable 
than office work from the standpoint of 
remuneration, chances for promotion, and 
future advancement. Business men have 
expressed their willingness to hire our gradu- 
ates for these positions, if they are properly 
trained. 





EEE ee | 





and by so doing they fail to 
qualify for any particular oc- 
cupation. On the other hand 
it is necessary for the pupil to 
take highly specialized courses 
in order to get the information 
that is of the most value to 
him from the social standpoint, 
even though he may not be 
interested in that particular 
field of specialization. 


Both groups of aims men- 
tioned above can be justified, 
but the curriculum and the 
content material of many of 
the subjects, must be reorgan- 
ized in such a way that it will 
serve the best interests of the 
pupil. In order to do this it will be necessary 
to make a very careful analysis of the needs 
of the pupil and the content material of the 
courses offered. If vocational education is to 
be continued in our public schools with the 
definite objective of preparing for specific 
occupations and vocations, and if commercial 
education is to be a part of the program, 
then there seems to be no reason why train- 
ing for these other commercial occupa- 
tions should not be included. We should 
get busy immediately and determine the 
most important commercial positions and 
occupations that are open to high school 
students. When this has been done the next 
step in the plan should be to determine the 
duties, traits, and other requirements neces- 
sary for the work. Then the content material 
for the courses should be determined and this 
should be organized for the curriculum. The 
different fields of specialization should be 
carefully distinguished and definite training 
should be offered for those who elect a certain 
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calling or occupation. This program of train- 
ing cannot be given in a general way but must 
be definitely and specifically planned, so that 
exact training may be given for each field of 
specialization that is found to be sufficiently 
important to justify its inclusion. 


One of the first objections that will be 
made is that the number of different occupa- 
tions will be so great that our school system 
will be over taxed with offerings. The answer 
to this objection is that the development must 
be gradual. The changes that will be neces- 
sary cannot all be made at one time. We 
should begin by offering only one of the most 
important fields of specialization, in addition 
to bookkeeping and stenography, if these are 
already offered. Later another field may be 
added, and so on until several of the most 
important lines of specialization have been 
included in the prograin. 


In a high school where no commercial 
program has been offered a brief survey should 
be made in the local community to determine 
the commercial positions that are open to 
high school pupils. The information secured 
from this source should be considered with 
similar data collected in other localities and 
used as a basis for the determination of the 
most important commercial occupations open 


done specialized courses should be offered 
for the benefit of pupils who must be employed 
by business men after they leave school. 


The small high school that employs only 
one commercial teacher will do well to offer 
only one field, and this should probably be 
selling. This field employs more workers 
than the bookkeeping and stenographic fields 
combined. The compensation of workers is 
better, and the chances for promotion, ad- 
vancement, and progress are probably better 
than in either of the other two lines of work. 
There is much evidence to show the impor- 
tance of this field of commercial activity, and 
to show that business men are ready to use 
high school pupils as salespeople. A beginning 
has been made in the compilation of the 
material for courses in selling. This material 
is not perfect, and in fact, much remains to 
be done in collecting and organizing the right 
content for this kind of training. 


The following program of subjects is 
suggested as a plan to be used until the most 
important fields of commercial education can 
be determined, and until the content material 
for the courses can be organized. It will be 
only a step in the right direction and must 
be tnodified as we continue to find the facts. 
It is sufficiently elastic to be used in either 


to high school pupils. When this has been’ the small or the large high school. It will 
REQUIRED COMMERCIAL COURSES OF STUDY 
I. Selling 
Year Subject Credit 
9 Junior Business Training. ... 1 Unit 
10 Business Arithmetic . 2 
Business English . - 4 * 
11 Salesmanship and Aduuntiina.. oe 
Economics of Retailing. . eres 2 2 
12 Fundamentals of Sudan ond Sesnuaies. ; ye 
Tide SORA adn a Bae. BA arm <akes 5 Units 
II. Stenographic 
9 Junior Business Training. ... 1 Unit 
10 Business Arithmetic...... = 
Business English... . ‘ae 
11 Typewriting... i 
Shorthand. .-* 
12 Trusnatiation . ; aie 
Fundamentals of Business and Economics. ; * 
a 6 Units 
IIT. Bookkeeping 
9 Junior Business Training . 1 Unit 
10 Business Arithmetic....... Ss. 
Business English.. . :.™ 
11 Typewriting. . : 
Bookkeeping. . , ae, 
12 Fundamentals of Redteuns ont Beeneaiies. 5 PAs 
CHS dia elds walks 5 Units 
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accommodate any number of commercial 
teachers, and it will serve from one to three 
fields of specialization, with the possibility 
of adding others at any time. 

Each section of the above outline repre- 
sents the minimal requirements in commercial 
education for specialization in a particular 
field. A graduate in any one of these fields 
should be given a special certificate or diploma 
showing that he has completed a prescribed 
course, and that he is qualified to perform the 
duties and assume the responsibilities of a 
worker in that particular occupation. 


Such subjects as economic geography, com- 
mercial law, filing, marketing, banking, office 
appliances, and secretarial training may be 
offered as electives. In some cases it might be 
desirable and necessary to include one or more 
of these among the required courses, but they 
should probably remain as elective subjects 
in the program. 

A brief explanation of each of the courses 
included in the required sections of the pro- 
gram outlined above may help the reader to 
understand it. It will be noticed that all 
pupils majoring in commercial education are 
required to take the same program of subjects 
for the first two years in the four-year high 
school. Junior business training is recom- 
mended for the first year. The first semester 
of this course should deal with vocational in- 
formation concerning commercial occupa- 
tions. The chief aim being to give the pupil 
as much practical information as possible 
concerning different commercial callings. The 
course should attempt to inform the pupil 
about the qualifications required for these 
different vocations. He should know about 
the chances for promotion and advancement 
in each, and the compensation or pay. All of 
the useful facts, advantages, and disadvan- 
tages of each occupation should be discussed 
in class. This should be done for the purpose 
of helping the pupil to select a particular field 
of specialization. The special vocational bulle- 
tins published by the boards of education in 
New Orleans, and in Indianapolis are excellent 
examples of the kind of material that should 
be included in this course for the first semester. 


The second semester of the course in junior 
business training should provide an oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to make further investiga- 
tions in his chosen field of specialization. It 
should also include some clerical training and 
business practice that is adapted to the 
experience and educational levels of the 
pupil. This course should not attempt to 
train for specific jobs or occupations but 
should be so organized that it will be of some 
vocational value to the pupil if he is obliged to 
leave school without further training. 


The course in business arithmetic should 
give practice in speed and accuracy in using 
the fundamental operations. It should include 
training in the kinds of arithmetic problems 
that are most common in business and that 
are most used in the everyday experiences of 





the individual. It will be necessary to give 
some attention to common fractions, decimal 
fractions, percentage, interest, trade and cash 
discounts, profit and loss and trading, pay 
rolls, invoicing and billing, and practical 
measurements. Some of the most important 
aims of the course should be: (1) To give the 
pupil an opportunity to use the skills that 
have been acquired in the elementary school 
in order that they may not be lost before he 
has an opportunity to make use of them in his 
life experiences; (2) to give the pupil practice 
in the use of skills already acquired by apply- 
ing them to practical business problems; 
(3) to familiarize the pupil with business 
customs, practices, and situations that require 
arithmetical skill, and give him the ability to 
solve the problems with a high degree of 
accuracy and speed; (4) to serve as vestibule 
practice for his chosen field of specialization 
in business. 


The course in business English should give 
special attention to letter writing, business 
compositions, and oral expression as used in 
meeting office callers, simple business reports, 
sales talks, and similar applications. It will 
be necessary to give considerable attention to 
the arrangement and details of good business 
letters. Some attention will have to be given 
to sentence structure, punctuation, spelling, 
and other fundamental details. The aims for 
the course could be stated in the same terms 
as those for business arithmetic with the 
insertion of English for arithmetic. 


The unit of work in salesmanship and 
advertising should emphasize the social, 
ethical, and economic aspects of selling. 
Salesmanship and advertising should be 
studied as great social influences that are at 
work. Pupils should have an opportunity to 
debate and discuss such issues as the social 
influences of installment buying, high powered 
salesmanship, and the wastes of advertising. 
While the course is intended to be a training 
course for salespeople, it should give a broad 
outlook upon the good and the bad practices 
in the distribution of goods. It should be 
possible to acquire the necessary skill to sell 
goods and at the same time understand the 
principles of true salesmanship. Pupils who 
expect to specialize in some particular field of 
selling should be given an opportunity to 
explore that particular field of information 
concerning the commodity, the distribution 
and selling methods used, and other highly 
specialized information. The course should 
also provide for cooperative practice in selling 
if it is possible to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for this. 


The course called economics of retailing in 
the outline should provide a broad general 
training in distribution, marketing, and the 
retail business in particular. It should give 
information concerning the organization and 
functions of the retail business. It should 
treat the production, preparation, and assem- 
bly of products. It should attempt to acquaint 
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the pupil with the methods, customs and 
practices used in carrying on retail trade. This 
is the field of business that offers the most 
direct contact for the average high school 
pupil. It is the field of commercial activity 
that is most in need of attention so far as 
organization and public interest is concerned. 


It will be noticed that only one year of 
shorthand is offered. The second year of 
shorthand is to be combined with the second 
year of typewriting under the title of tran- 
scription. The transcription class will be 
made up of the second year typewriting 
pupils who have also had one year of short- 
hand. This will mean that pupils who are 
taking typewriting but not shorthand can get 
but one year of typewriting. It will also mean 
that the shorthand teacher will have an 
opportunity to teach pupils how to transcribe. 
It will give her access to the typewriters at 
the same hour that she is teaching the ad- 
vanced shorthand. 


A pupil who is able to typewrite at a high 
rate of speed, say 60 or 70 words per minute, 
and who is able to take dictation at the rate 
of 100 words per minute may have a transcrib- 
ing speed of only twenty-five or thirty words 
per minute. This transcribing speed can be 
increased materially by the application of 
better transcription habits and some careful 
supervision on the part of the teacher It is 
important that transcription should be taught 
as a distinct course. Much time can be saved 
by a combination of the second year type- 
writing and the second year of shorthand and 
the results should be gratifying. 


Only one year of bookkeeping should be 
offered in the high school. If the material is 
properly organized and presented, all that the 
pupil will need, for any position that will be 
open to him upon leaving high school, may 
be covered in one year. We should not 
attempt to make accountants out of high 
school pupils. 


The fundamentals of business and eco- 
nomics is a course suggested in the outline for 
the last year in high school. This course 
should be so organized and presented, and 
should contain such material that it will be 
required of all high school pupils. There 
is, undoubtedly, a body of information con- 
cerning business and our economic organiza- 
tion of society that every individual should 
know. Much of this information is to be found 
in such subjects of the commercial program as 
commercial law, economics, economic geog- 
raphy, business organization, salesmanship, 
bookkeeping, and other subjects. It is so 
scattered, however, and in many cases tied 
up in highly specialized subjects, that it is 
practically impossible for the pupil who is not 
specializing in commercial education to get it. 
This content material should be determined 
by careful investigation and research and 
then organized into one course for the benefit 
of all high school pupils. 


This course should be offered in the last 
year of high school because much of it would 
be too difficult for the lower grades. It should 
not be offered as an introductory course for 
any of the fields of specialization but should 
be given for its value to the pupil in adjusting 
himself to the economic organization about 
him when he leaves school. 


Rather extensive research investigations 
are under way at the present time at Colorado 
State Teachers College in an attempt to 
determine the content material of the course 
in the fundamentals of business and eco- 
nomics. 


The program of commercial education out- 
lined above recognizes the cardinal principles 
of education and conforms with the following 
aims, purposes, and objectives of commercial 
education: 

1. Arequired program of subjects should be 
offered for each field of specialization in 
commercial training. 

2. A proper balance should be kept be- 
tween strictly vocational training and general 
education. The formal education of the pupil 
should provide for both of these needs of the 
pupil. 

3. Specialized vocational training in the 
secondary school should not prevent the pupil 
from meeting college entrance requirements. 

4. Standards of achievement in the high 
school commercial subjects should be in keep- 
ing with the requirements of the business 
world. High school standards in commercial 
subjects are often higher than they need be. 

5. The narrow fields of specialization in 
commerce should not be entered before the 
junior year. 

6. There are other fields of specialization in 
commerce that should be offered in the high 
school besides bookkeeping and stenography. 

7. There is an opportunity through the 
program of commercial education to improve 
the ethics and practices in business. 

8. There is a body of general information 
concerning business and economics that 
everyone should know, and this should be 
organized into a course that would be avail- 
able to every high school pupil. 





UTAH EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section of the Utah 
Educational Association, which met 
recently in Salt Lake City, reports a 
splendid program, unusually well at- 
tended. 

The following officers were elected 
for the Commercial Section for the 
coming year: President, Reta Sud- 
bury, High School, Murray, Utah; 
Vice-President, V. D. Gardner, Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah; Secre- 
tary, Cecil Ockey, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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THE SCOPE OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF TERRE HAUTE* 
by 
SHEPHERD YOUNG, A.B., M.A. 

Head of Commerce Department 


Indiana State Normal School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 








HE City School System of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, is like many other school 
systems in cities which supported but 

one high school during their early growth and 
development. 


Wiley High School graduated its first class 
in 1872. Not until 1912, however, was com- 
mercial work introduced. This 


same year, 1912. The teacher employed to 
teach this work spent half of the day in Wiley 
High School, and the remainder of the day in 
Garfield. This plan was pursued for two 
years, until the enrollment increased to such 
proportions that it was necessary to have a 
full-time teacher in each school in charge of 
the work. For some reason, after having a 

full-time teacher for each of 








school served the community 
until the over-crowded con- 
ditions demanded another high 
school. The Garfield High 
School was erected and opened 
for students in 1912. 


Wiley High School is located 
near the center of the city, and 
is, therefore, near the center of 
the old residential section of 
the city. Garfield High School 
is located in the northern part 
of the city, and draws its stu- 
dents from the adjacent com- 
munity. 








The two high schools served 
the city until January, 1925, 
when Gerstmeyer Technical 
High School was opened to the pupils of the 
entire city who wished to receive technical 
training. 





The commercial subjects were introduced 
into Wiley and Garfield High Schools the 





the two schools, the courses of 
study differed considerably in 
content. That condition exists 
to a limited degree at the 
present time. 


Wiley High School was or- 
ganized and developed in a 
period when the academic idea 
in education was predominant. 
The academic idea still pre- 
vails to a certain degree in its 
commercial curriculum. 


Gerstmeyer High School of- 
fered commercial work for the 
first time in January, 1925. Its 
students come from the entire 
4 city. Students interested in 

vocational work are encouraged 
to attend this high school. 


There is a lack of uniformity in the offerings 
of these three high schools, although they 
serve the same city. This may be due to the 
traditions of the schools, or it may be due to 








TABLE I 


THE SUBJECTS OF THE STUDY 


High Schools 








Number graduated 


Number personal 
from commercial 


interviews used 











courses in gathering data 
I enact arg rath ew ay eur Aan a0 an STEN Ae 92 71 
MS Sn. 0 Fb es ccbees veneer ea veesceee asl 164 59 
Ee er eee 65 31 
CE Ne Bes a 








321 | 161 





*Taken from an occupational survey of the commercial graduates of the three high schools in Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 


of the School of Education, Indiana University. 
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the demands of the particular communities 
served by the schools. 

Table I shows that there were 321 gradu- 
ates of the commercial courses in the past 
three years, 1925-26, 1926-27, 1927-28, but 
only 161 are included in this study, which is 
about 50 percent of the total number gradu- 
ated. This is due to the fact that the 86 not 
interviewed could not be located. It was 
found that. many of these graduates had 
married and moved away, and that a large 
number were in colleges and universities. A 
large proportion of replies in answer to 
inquiries concerning these graduates was to 
the effect that he or she had moved to Detroit, 
California, or Florida. 


There were 92 graduates sent from Garfield 
during this three-year period and 71 were 
interviewed. Wiley High School graduated 


164 during the same period, but only 59 were 
located and interviewed. Gerstmeyer High 
School had not been in existence long enough 
to graduate pupils who had spent four years 
in study in that institution; yet during this 
same three-year period of time, it was able to 
graduate 65 students from the commercial 
course. This was due to the fact that Gerst- 
meyer attracted from the other high schools 
students who had been pursuing commercial 
work previous to entering Gerstmeyer. The 
31 graduates of Gerstmeyer interviewed are 
nearly 50 percent of the number graduated 
from that institution. 


After getting the names of the 321 gradu- 
ates from the high school records, it was 
necessary to make a classification of the 
graduates who took commercial work, which 
is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
CLASSIFICATION OF GRADUATES WHO TOOK 
COMMERCIAL WORK 








Classification 








Percent 

Graduates having 10 or more credits in wie 
WOSK...... 161 50.16 
Graduates having: from 1 to 9 credit inclusive. . ei. 74 23.05 
Unlocated . | 86 26.79 
Total. . re 321 | 100.00 








TIME SPENT IN TRAINING 


The interviews with these individuals re- 
vealed the fact that they had had different 
amounts of trainigg in the purely commercial 
subjects. The interviews showed that 161 
of the 321 graduates had ten credits or more 
in commercial work. This constituted 50.16 
percent of the total number studied. It was 
also found that 74 (23.05 percent) of the 
graduates interviewed had from one to nine 
credits in commercial work. The remaining 


86 (26.79 percent) constituted the group that 
it was impossible to locate. 

That different standards are in use in the 
three high schools as to the amount of work 
necessary for the qualification of their gradu- 
ates is shown by offerings listed below: 


The subjects, Business English, Penman- 
ship, Spelling, Office Practice, Secretarial 
Training, not offered as definite courses in 
the above schools, are correlated with other 
subjects in the commercial course. 


OFFERINGS OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 














Wiley Garfield Gerstmeyer 

Years Years Years 
I a i.e. s055- 4 sain. hw: Rita avait dewsoe ew wh Roa 13 1 1 
kc kde dh ae iu ite ek uedaee 1} 2 1} 
655162542 i050) 32a ae BAN COS SO FREES 13 2 2 
IE IN oc ss. oc 0c bbiad ee 000000 bebe cewn } 4 4 
IN INN ious sors oe 3-645 oe ba wee eraaddion 4 3 3 
Commercial Arithmetic..............00000ccsee 4 4 1 
Penmanship. . 0 4 0 
Spelling. . ae 0 0 0 
Office Practice. 0 4 a 
Secretarial Training. . 0 0 4 
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PURPOSE OF COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING 


The general impression prevails in the 
minds of the majority of people, as well as of 
commercial teachers, that the commercial 
work is purely for the purpose of training 
stenographers and bookkeepers for general 
office work. This impression seems to be the 
main reason for the offerings of commercial 
work. 


This impression seems to be borne out by 
the results shown in Table III, which shows 
the number and percentage of students and 
the extent of training in the various subjects. 
More graduates studied shorthand than any 
other subject offered in the commercial 
curriculum. Of the 161 included in this study, 
160 (99.38 percent) studied shorthand while 
in high school. Next in line was the subject 
of typewriting with 159 pupils (98.76 percent) 
who said they had studied this subject. The 
third in importance was the subject of book- 
keeping with 157 (97.52 percent) who pursued 
this subject while in high school. 


THE POPULAR SUBJECTS 


These three subjects, shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping, seem to be very 
much more popular than the other commercial 
subjects offered in the high school 


One of the most striking features in con- 
nection with these three subjects is the vary- 
ing amounts of time devoted to them by 
different pupils. For instance, four graduates 
(2.48 percent) say they pursued the subject 
of bookkeeping 18 weeks or less, while 1 
graduate claims to have studied the same 
subject 108 weeks or more. The modal length 


of time that bookkeeping was studied was 
from 36 to 54 weeks, representing 40.37 
percent of the pupils who took that subject. 
The second modal point for bookkeeping is 
that from 54 to 72 weeks, with 35.4 percent 
of the pupils who were enrolled in accounting 
courses. 


WORK REQUIRED IN SHORTHAND 


There seems to be as great a variation in 
the amount of work which was taken in the 
subject of shorthand. One graduate (0.62 
percent) indicated that he studied shorthand 
18 weeks or less, while on the other hand 
another graduate (0.62 percent) claims to 
have spent 108 weeks or more on the same 
subject. 


The modal point for the number of weeks 
shorthand was studied is from 72 to 108 weeks, 
52.8 percent of the pupils who studied this 
subject having taken it for that length of 
time. The second mode is from 54 to 72 weeks, 
representing the time the subject was studied 
by 40.37 percent of the pupils who devoted 
any time to the subject of shorthand. 


Two graduates (1.24 percent) say they 
studied the subject of typewriting 18 weeks or 
less, while 97 (60.25 percent) claim to have 
studied this subject from 72 to 108 weeks. 


LACK OF STANDARD IN TRAINING 


The question raised is just how much time 
should be spent in one of these subjects to 
qualify the individual for efficient work? If 
a survey could be made and this fact revealed, 
then we would have a standard by which to 
judge whether or not graduates have been 
properly trained. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS, TOTAL WEEKS, AND AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF WEEKS SPENT ON VARIOUS 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 











Number Average number 
Subjects of Total Weeks of weeks studied 

Students per graduate 
MINNIE oe ace scscaceecese 157 7,380 47.01 
IE des ccs: Sai dacaisiabe: il: he Oa 160 10,093 63.08 
I 6 ootrie ecanse be eunbwe 159 10,314 64.87 
Commercial Law... .. 2... cscs cea. 123 2,322 18.88 
pre 119 2,476 20.80 
Commercial Arithmetic........... 119 2,952 24.81 
I 5s eae oa eeseled awa 33 666 20.18 
i fra kaha Shee -warwin Oe aa ae 19 504 26.53 
eee ee 36 918 25.5 
Secretarial Training............... 7 126 18. 
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Table III indicates that a small amount of 
time was devoted to penmanship, spelling, 
office practice, and secretarial training. It 
will be shown later in this study that in the 
student’s opinion more time should have been 
given to these subjects. 


It is interesting to note that the numbers 
studying commercial law, business English, 
and commercial arithmetic are about the 
same and the amounts of time devoted to the 
study of each of these subjects are about the 
same. As a usual thing, commercial arith- 
metic is a preparatory subject or at least an 
allied subject to bookkeeping, although it is 
indicated that 119 (73.91 percent) studied 
commercial arithmetic, while 157 (97.52 
percent) studied bookkeeping. 


The subjects of shorthand and typewriting 
were carried by the same people 


In Table IV, the average number of weeks 
spent on various commercial subjects is 
shown. The 157 graduates studying book- 
keeping spent on an average 47.01 weeks in 
pursuing this subject. Two years, or 72 
weeks, are usually devoted by commercial 
students to the subject of bookkeeping. The 
average is considerably below that figure 
and only about 16 percent of the group 
exceeded the standard of 72 weeks. 


The average number of weeks spent in the 
study of shorthand by the 160 graduates was 
63.08 weeks. The usual amount of time given 
to this subject is 72 weeks. This shows that 
this group of students spent less than the 
amount of time ordinarily given to this 
subject. 


Typewriting was studied an average of 


64.87 weeks by the 159 students. In other 
words, these people have had an average of 
more training in typewriting than the stu- 
dents receive in schools where the maximum 
amount of work given in typewriting amounts 
to 54 weeks or one and one-half years. It also 
indicates that this group has had less training 
in typewriting than students in schools which 
devote two years to this particular subject. 


The figures given in commercial arithmetic 
indicate that some of the students received 
18 weeks’ training in this subject, while 
others received 24 weeks’ training in the 
same subject. 


The same is true of the average amount of 
training in Business English, penmanship, 
spelling, and office practice. Evidently the 
schools that give secretarial training devote 
identically the same amount of time to this 
subject. 


The particular type of training necessary 
for the graduates to hold their various jobs 
is indicated in Table V. 


Sixty-three said that a knowledge of book- 
keeping was necessary in the first jobs they 
held, while 57 said it was unnecessary. 


In the second jobs held by these graduates, 
32 said that it was necessary for them to have 
a knowledge of bookkeeping, but 25 said 
that it was unnecessary. 


In the third positions held by these gradu- 
ates, 9 said that a knowledge of bookkeeping 
was necessary, while 10 indicated that such 
training was not needed. 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES WHO INDICATE THAT A KNOWLEDGE 
OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS WAS REQUIRED 
IN THE VARIOUS JOBS 




















Was knowledge of subject required in: 
1st Job? Qnd Job? | 3rd Job? | 4th Job? 
Subjects 

Yes No Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 
CN  Kiccecsenaawesacask Mae 57 32 25 i) 10 2 3 
eee me 52 35 19 13 7 2 3 
Typewriting...................| 91 34. | 45 14 16 4 4 2 
Comemorensl Law..............-.| 2 52 12 25 4 7 0 3 
Business English...............| 52 37 27 10 5 5 2 2 
Commercial Arithmetic.......... at 39 23 12 8 6 3 2 
EN a5, oid 06, barcedelesxeaon Tee 18 11 5 3 3 0 1 
Ee 9 11 3 5 2 0 1 
RI WUOUNOD. occ ccccccccccsl 2 8 10 5 4 1 2 0 
Secretarial Training............. 5 6 4 1 1 0 0 0 
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In the fourth positions, 2 indicated that a 
knowledge of bookkeeping was necessary, 
while 2 said it was not. 


From this it is apparent that the need for 
a knowledge of bookkeeping decreases from 
the first position held to the fourth position. 
It is reasonable to believe from these data 
that as these graduates advanced in their 
work and were promoted from one position to 
another they evidently moved into positions 
where they did not use bookkeeping at all. 


The same conclusions as are assumed for 
the study of bookkeeping may be drawn from 
the data given in shorthand and typewriting. 
A matter of great interest regarding these 
graduates who received commercial training 
is the manner in which they are using it at the 
present time. A tabulation of the replies 
shows in almost every subject that nearly 
50 percent, and in some subjects more than 
that proportion, are not using their commer- 
cial training at all. Twenty-two say that a 
knowledge of commercial law was necessary 
in their first positions, while on the other 
hand 52 did not regard a knowledge of com- 
mercial law as necessary. 


It is seen that 160 of the 161 graduates had 
studied shorthand. Again, 159 out of the 
161 had studied typewriting. We find that 
typewriting is by far the most generally used 
of all the subjects studied by the graduates. 
This is indicated throughout in the various 
positions, even to the fourth position. 


The greatest surprise furnished by these 
data is in the case of penmanship, where 


15 graduates said it was necessary in their 
first position, while 18 said it was not neces- 
sary. This seems contrary to most of the 
surveys that have been made in the field of 
commercial occupations. 


In Table VI the same information is re- 
vealed by the data as that given in Table V, 
only it is expressed in percentages, while in 
Table V the number of graduates is given. 
It was very evident from the material shown 
in Tables V and VI, that the graduates going 
into their first jobs used the material studied 
while in school. After they gained in experi- 
ence and moved into other positions, by the 
time they had secured the fourth job they 
had almost discontinued use of the subjects 
studied in school. As they were advanced 
into other positions of greater importance, 
perhaps it was less necessary for them to use 
these particular subjects. 


It is clear, then, that the beginners use 
directly the material studied in school more 
than those who have advanced in experience. 
This is true for all subjects indicated in 
Table V, although there are slight differences 
in the degree to which some subjects drop 
out of use in the second, third, and fourth 
jobs. 


WAS THE TRAINING SUFFICIENT 


The real test or challenge as to whether his 
training has been sufficient to prepare him for 
his work confronts the individual when he 
goes out to put this training into practice. 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES WHO INDICATE THAT A KNOWLEDGE 
OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS WAS REQUIRED 


IN THE VARIOUS JOBS 


Was knowledge of subject required in: 





[st Job? 








Subjects 2nd Job? 3rd Job? 4th Job? 
| Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
| Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
| cent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
Bookkeeping........ ia §2.5 47.5 56.14 | 43.86 | 47.37 | 52.63 | 40. 60. 
Smortnene........... | 56.3 43.7 64.81 | 35.19 | 65. 35. 40. 60. 
Typewriting...........| 72.8 27.2 76.27 | 23.73 | 80. 20. 66.67 | 33.33 
Commercial Law. ......| 29.73 | 70.27 | 32.43 | 67.57 | 36.36 | 63.64 0. 100. 
Business English... ....| 58.42 | 41.58 | 72.97 | 27.03 | 50. 50. 50. 50. 
Commercial Arithmetic..| 53.01 | 46.99 | 65.71 | 34.29 | 57.14 | 42.86 | 60. 40. 
Penmanship...........| 45.45 | 54.54 | 68.75 | 31.25 | 50. 50. 0. 100. 
Spelling. ..............| 67.86 | 32.14 | 78.57 | 21.43 | 71.42 | 28.58 0. 100. 
Office Practice.........| 71.43 | 28.57 | 66.67 | 33.33 | 80. 20. 100. 0. 
Secretarial Training..... 45.45 | 54.55 | 80. 20. 100. 0. 0. 0. 
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The graduates who responded indicate in 
Table VII, the degree of proficiency they 
possessed in the positions they had secured. 
Data as to whether they were properly 
trained, and as to whether this training was 
sufficient or insufficient to meet the require- 
ments of their jobs, are also shown in this 
table. There are 86 (92.47 percent) who say 
they had sufficient training in the subject of 
bookkeeping to handle their work efficiently. 
On the other hand, 7 (7.53 percent) who had 
identically the same training say they were 
not prepared for the type of work they were 
doing, because the training was insufficient. 


In shorthand 90 (92.78 percent) indicate 
that they had sufficient training to meet the 
requirements of their job, while 7 (7.22 
percent) say that they were not prepared for 
their particular work. 


Those who were engaged in typewriting 
form the largest group of those who say they 
had received sufficient training for their 
position, namely 106 (95.5 percent). It 
is shown that a very small number, only 5 
(4.5 percent) say their training was insuffi- 
cient for their work. 


In penmanship 16 (100 percent) say that 
their training was sufficient to enable them 
to hold their positions. 


A similar result is shown in the case of 
secretarial training; 5 (100 percent) say their 
training was sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of their jobs. It is reasonable to believe 
from the facts shown in Table VII that the 
three high schools giving this training are 
doing excellent work in their offerings. 


SUMMARY 


A study of the scope of commercial educa- 
tion in the public schools of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, indicates that there is a decided lack 
of uniformity in the standards of commercial 
work offered in the three high schools. 
Although the graduates listed for interviews 
in this study numbered 321, only 161 had as 
much as ten credits in commercial subjects. 
For the group of 161 who are included in this 
study, it is indicated that shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping are by far the most 
outstanding subjects studied by these gradu- 
ates. They also indicate that sufficient time 
is devoted to penmanship, spelling, office 
practice, and secretarial training to enable 
workers to meet the requirements of their 
jobs. 


Again, it appears that business English, 
and commercial law are subjects that have 
been somewhat relegated to the background. 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES WHOSE TRAINING IN 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS WAS SUFFICIENT OR INSUFFICIENT 
TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THEIR JOB 








Subjects | 


Sufficient Training 





| Insufficient Training 



































| No. | Percent No. | Percent 
Bookkeeping..................05. 86 | 92.47 | 7 | 7.53 
no acialeiliciccnin da ikike 90 92.78 | 7 | 7.22 
Typewriting...................--| 106 95.5 | 5 | 4.5 
Commercial Law... 2... 2.65 cc cscs 40 93.02 | 3 | 6.98 
rere rrr eee 61 96.83 | 2 | 3.17 
Commercial Arithmetic........... 52 94.55 | 3 |} 5.45 
OS SLE CRETE OREO 16 100. | 0 0 
eis cs winknad mtced 17 94.44 | 1 5.56 
Office Practice... .......... 00-0. 20 95.24 | 1 4.76 
Secretarial Traiming............s0. 5 100. | 0 0 
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THE TESTING MOVEMENT 
by 
H. E. TENEYCK 
Head of Commercial Department 


Central High School 
Bay City, Michigan 


educational world is known as the 

Testing Movement. Up to the year 
1900 practically the only forms of examina- 
tion used were the conventional essay type 
and the quiz. With the development of science 
and experimental psychology came also the 
study and measurement of individual differ- 
ences. Among the pioneers in this field was 
Cattell of Columbia—during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, who as early as 
1890 wrote an article on “‘Men- 


O'*: of the modern developments in the 


The Pintner-Patterson scale was the first to 
use tests entirely different from the Binet 
scale, in which directions and responses were 
made orally. The more recent development 
is the group form of test, through the efforts 
of Thorndike, Pyle and Pintner, and their 
development was greatly accelerated by their 
use in the army after this country entered 
the world war. By 1923 some twenty-five 
group intelligence tests had been evolved, 
among the most commonly known being the 
Detroit First Grade Intelli- 








tal Tests and Measurements.” 
Bourdon, in 1895, and John- 
son, in the same year, Sharp 
and Kirkpatrick all contributed 
their share in performing ex- 
periments on adults and the 
latter also on school children 
revealing by actual measure- 
ment marked individual differ- 
ences. The term “tests,” 
mental, sensory and motor 
“measurements,” “feeble 
minded,” “‘Psychophysical”’ 
tests came into use. Galton 
was one of the leading pioneers 
in England in measuring differ- 
ent native abilities. 








gence Test, Kingsbury Pri- 
mary Group Scale, Otis Pri- 
mary Examination, Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Tests, . 
Pintner Survey Tests, National 
Intelligence Tests, Whipple’s 
Group Test for Grammar 
Grades, Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Test, Thurstone’s Psy- 
chological Examination, Ter- 
man Group Test of Mental 
Ability, Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Test-Higher Examina- 
tion, Army Alpha, Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination, Pint- 
ner Non-Language Test, 
Thorndike Non-Language Test, 

















The first really great contri- 
bution toward mental measurements was 
made however by Binet, of Paris, when, in 
1905, he constructed the first intelligence tests 
called the Binet-Simon Scale. The scale was 
revised in 1908 introducing the Mental age 
concept and in 1911 just before Binet’s death; 
but from his work important revisions have 
been made. Goddard’s American revision 
came out in 1911 by which he attempted to 
standardize the scale for American children. 
Kuhlman, in 1912 and again in 1922, intro- 
duced his revisions extending the age limits. 
Terman published his Stanford Revision of 
the Simon-Binet test in 1916, which marks a 
distinct advance when he introduced the 
principle of the I.Q. now in such common use. 
The Point Scale of Yerkes, Bridges and Hard- 
wick in the army tests became widely used. 
Herring, in 1922, revised the Binet scale using 
a different method of determining mental age 
and of scoring. 





and Army Beta Test. 


Because of the many individual and group 
tests now available they have gradually found 
a very wide range of usefulness. Their appli- 
cation to different groups of individuals has 
grown in about the following order: Mental 
deficiency and abnormality, feeble-minded, 
juvenile delinquents, adult delinquents, de- 
pendent children, general mentality of 
children, very bright and superior children, 
school surveys for the purpose of classification 
for instructional purposes, army, prisoners, 
college students, special groups as the blind 
and deaf, racial differences, selection of 
employees and classification of workers for 
promotion purposes, vocational selection and 
guidance, and heredity. 


Horace Mann, as early as 1845, laid down 
eight advantages of the objective test over 
the conventional form of essay test, which are 
as follows: 


The author of this article wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to all who rendered assistance in 
supplying material indispensable to the successful culmination of the investigation, the results of 


which are set forth in this article. 
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. It is impartial. 

. It is just to the pupil. 

It is more thorough than the older forms 

of examination. 

. It prevents the “‘Officious” interference 

of the teacher. 

. It determines beyond appeal or gainsay 
whether or not the subject-matter has 
been faithfully and competently taught. 

. It takes away all possibility of favori- 
tism. 

7. It makes the information obtained avail- 

able to all. 

8. It enables all to appraise the ease or 

difficulty of the questions. 


on iL wn 


i.) 


If we were to add a ninth advantage we would 
include its power of motivation. 


In the face of all these advantages it would 
seem that no teacher should fail to give 
objective tests a prominent place in her testing 
program. 


It has been argued that this type, however, 
has a serious disadvantage in that it does not 
furnish the opportunity for self-expression in 
written language. While the value of the 
written essay form of examination does 

furnish greater opportunity in the use of 
’ English composition, it is somewhat debatable 
as to just how valuable this sort of exercise is 
when we consider first that most examinations 
as given are not and should not be given asa 
test particularly in English composition, but 
rather as a test in knowledge of the subject- 
matter covered during a given period; and 
second, the very hurried and brief way pupils 
are expected (and properly so) to record their 
answers, frequently in outline form, when 
neither teacher nor pupil has much if any 
concern regarding the English used but for 
getting the largest number of questions 
answered within the limited length of time 
at their disposal. 


However, it is not advised that the essay 
type, though highly subjective, be abandoned 
altogether but rather that its use be richly 
supplemented by a much more extensive use 
of the objective tests. In this way the pupils 
will not be deprived of whatever benefits 
they may derive from the essay type of 
examination, and at the same time the grading 
of the individual pupils will be far more exact 
and just, in addition to reducing to a small 
fraction the labor of the teacher in administer- 
ing the test and in scoring the papers. 


With this combination we will have a test- 
ing procedure that will conform to the usual 
criteria for a good examination, namely, first, 
validity; second, reliability; third, objectivity; 
and fourth, ease of administration and of 
scoring. While it is true that the work of the 
teacher will be increased considerably in 
preparing for the objective test, this time will 
be compensated for by the advantages both 
to the teacher and to the pupils. 


In order that we may sense more vividly 
the extent of unreliability of the grades of 
even competent teachers given in subjective 
tests I will mention briefly the results of one 
or two cases, to which similar results have 
been obtained over and over again by Kelly, 
Miles, Starch, Meyer, Dearborn, Gray, Ruch, 
and various others. 


On page forty-six of Ruch’s ““The Measure- 
ment of the Written Examination”’ he shows 
results of grades given to seven thousand, 
two hundred and ninety-seven test papers 
prepared by pupils in the High School of the 
University of Chicago. While these tests were 
not in commercial subjects, they illustrate 
the weakness of the subjective examination 
just as well as if the tests had been in book- 
keeping, shorthand, or any other commercial 
subject. The results are as follows: 


NUMBER OF DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES 





Papers F% D% C% B% A% 
Greek and Latin........ 868 10.6 16.1 31.8 23.5 17.9 
NS hai ghid oycrial widiela 416 8.4 19.5 26.5 28.6 17.7 
ne eae 475 10.9 18.7 33.0 28.0 9.3 
0 ee ee ee 1514 25.5 aa.7 32.8 23.4 6.5 
Mathematics........... 1466 14.5 23.2 27.6 21.1 11.5 
I coisa: <lase hase ees 825 8.1 15.9 31.2 30.0 2.7 
SS ee 672 8.3 16.8 a7.7 32.6 14.6 
Domestic Science....... 176 ® 2.3 27.3 $1.7 13.3 
IR oss sieves ans 7297 7.2 18.9 30.6 27.0 12.0 
Ideal Distribution...... 6.25 35.0 37.5 25.0 6.25 
Conclusions: 3. A pupil in German had twice the chance 


1. About twice as many failures and twice 
as many A’s as indicated by the normal 
distribution. 

2. Percentage of failures by English 
teachers about three times that of 
domestic science teachers. 


of getting an A as in French, and about 
three times the chance in English. 

Starch and Elliott had one hundred and 
forty-two teachers in English grade 
the same English paper and the grades 
were recorded on separate sheets of 
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paper, no teacher knowing the grade 
given by any other teacher. The grades 
ranged from twenty-five percent to 
ninety-two percent. 


Many more instances could be produced, 
but they all prove the injustice and unrelia- 
bility of the grading of subjective tests. 


While it is true that to the present time, 
standardized achievement tests, and es- 
pecially those for commercial subjects are 
comparatively few, and most of them not 
without faults, improvements are being made 
rapidly in this field. We believe it is not too 
much to say that more advancement has been 
made in the preparation of achievement tests 
in commercial subjects during the past ten 
years than in all of the previous one hundred 
years. In fact, publishers of text books seem 
to recognize that if they are to remain in the 
field of competition objective achievement 
tests must be furnished with their text books. 

Until the desired tests can be obtained, 
however, the teacher can make up her own 
classroom objective tests and, though not 
standardized, still they will meet her immedi- 
ate requirements much more adequately than 
will the old essay form of examination. 


While the unstandardized objective tests 
provide an adequate means of comparing and 
scoring the pupils of a given class against one 
another and comparing the work of one class 
with another in the same subject, in the same 
school building or school system, the Stan- 
dardized tests will also serve these purposes 
and by use of the established norms and 
standards will furnish the added information 
as to where the individual pupil, class or 
group of classes in a given subject stand as 
compared with those established norms and 
standards; and if used frequently by the 
individual pupil they may become a powerful 
motivating force for the individual. 

The most usual forms of objective tests for 
class room use are as follows: 


1. True-False: A series of statements is 
given, after which the pupil places a 
check (\/) in the correct column, one 
headed ‘‘True’’, the other, ‘‘False’’. 

2. Completion: Gives a series of true 
statements with certain important words 
or phrases omitted, which the pupil 
supplies. 

3. Selection: There are three common 
forms of Selection tests which are as 
follows: 

a. Matching: From several words in a 
group one must be selected to fit the 
sense in the sentence where the blank 
space appears. Various words in the 
group are made to match the correct 
sentence of a group. 

b. Multiple-Choice: Of several words 
given the pupil selects the word that 
fits the sentence given. 

c. Rearrangement: Statements of 
facts to be rearranged according to 
series, (time, place, etc.). 


4. Association: Pupil is given a word or 
topic about which he writes a single short 
significant statement as (1892) Civil 
war, etc. 

5. Judgment or Reasoning: Pupil is re- 
quired to write the best reason he can 
for the truth of a given statement. 


In the use of these tests the teacher will 
decide which ones are best adapted to her 
particular use in any given examination and 
select the types accordingly. For instance, 
these tests are more easily adapted to the 
testing of the factual material of any subject. 
Some subjects are much more of the factual 
type, as commercial law, while others, such 
as shorthand and typewriting are more con- 
cerned with the development of certain skills. 
But all subjects have much factual material, 
which can be easily and accurately measured 
by the use of the objective tests. Subject- 
matter involving reason primarily, such as 
predominates in mathematics, economics, and 
social problems, would not admit of so ex- 
tended use of the objective form of test. 


The best of the objective tests for quick 
review is the true-false, by which a great deal 
of ground can be covered in a very short time. 
The element of chance, however, is ever 
present, and to avoid any marked invalidation 
of the score it is better to use the test in con- 
junction with the completion, multiple- 
choice, and matching tests. When tests on 
judgment and reason are to be given the last 
three named are better than the true-false. 
When the test is one on the power of expres- 
sion, then the essay form of test will be used, 
together with the reasoning and judgment 
objective tests. 


If the purpose of the test is to evaluate the 
results of the teaching then the association 
and judgment tests should be given the 
preference. 


It must be continually borne in mind that 
throughout the commercial department effi- 
ciency in performance is the main goal to be 
sought, through the development of certain 
skills and habits, and this being true our tests 
throughout the department must necessarily 
be largely performance tests—correct solu- 
tions of problems and situations. Hence we 
must not overlook the importance of the short 
set, and problem exercises in bookkeeping. 
The ultimate measure of success of the 
stenographer, both in shorthand and in typing 
is efficient performance. The same is true of 
junior business training, filing, of machine 
operation, of salesmanship and of business 
correspondence. While we are considering the 
question of the proper use of objective tests 
and of subjective as well, we must ever keep 
in mind their limitations and give the tried 
and proved performance test a prominent 
place in our testing program in all our com- 
mercial courses for performance is the test of 
the business office. If a candidate for a 
position cannot perform, he will very soon 
be given his time. 
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Following is a description of Carlson’s 
Objective Achievement Tests in Bookkeeping, 
Series D. There are twelve sets of Objective 
tests in this series covering Chapters 1-40 
of “20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing”, 16th edition. 

Each test consists of a series of three 
sections, each of which is divided into from 
two to four groups of objective exercises of 
ten each. Each group of ten questions or exer- 
cises covers a certain phase of the work 
covered in the textbook. The necessary 
instructions are printed on the test sheets. At 
the top of each group one illustration is given 
to show how the record of the answer should 
be made. The total score for each section is 
recorded on the first page of the test sheet by 
the side of the perfect score and the total of 
the student’s score beside the perfect score 
which ranges on the different tests from one 
hundred to two hundred and sixty points. 
A four-page leaflet called the Teacher’s Test 
Manual is prepared for each test with answers, 
key, and explanations such as Purpose of the 
Test, When to Give the Test, How to Give 
Tests, Steps in Using Tests, Coefficients of 
Reliability, Directions for Scoring, Diagnosis 
of Errors, Tabulation of Results, and Reports 
the Teachers are asked to forward to the 
publishers for purposes of more perfect 
standardization and fixing of norms. A per- 
forated sheet for this periodic report is 
attached to the Teacher’s Test Manual, 
entitled ‘“‘Publisher’s Copy”, for the con- 
venience of the teacher. 


These tests are all achievement objective 
tests which already have been probably more 
thoroughly standardized than any other book- 
keeping tests now on the market, and they are 
trying to improve them continually through 
the cooperation of teachers using them as 
described above. Each test consists of from 
eight to ten parts of ten items each. The 
completion and matching tests predominate. 


The following are among the principal kinds 
of subject matter covered by these tests: 
Test No. 1: Principles. 
Sec. I. Basic accounting principles. 
II. Recording Transactions (Skele- 
ton journal entries). 
III. Journal, Ledger and Trial Bal- 


ance. 
Test No. 2: Principles—Debit and Credit. 


Test No. 5: 
. True-False Business Practice. 


Business Forms and Vouchers. 


II. Matching Business Forms. 
III. Completion Business Practice 
Vocabulary. 
Test No. 6: Working Sheet and Financial 
Statements. 
Sec. I. Working Sheet. 


iH. 


III. 


Test No. 8: 


Sec. I. 
i. 
III. 


Test No. 9: 
Sec. I. 


II. 
III. 


IV. 


V. 


Test No. 10: 
Sec. I. 
II. 


IIl. 


Test No. 11: 


Sec. I. 
im 
III. 


Test No. 12: 


Sec. I. 
II. 


III. 


. Financial Statement. 

. Journal Entries. 

Test No. 7: 
Sec. I. 


Journalizing. 

. Partnership Accounts. 

. Buying and Selling. 

. Drafts and Acceptances. 

. Discount and Transfer of 
Notes. 

. Adjusting and 

Trading Accounts. 

- Controlling Accounts. 


Closing 


xm YOWP> 


Adjusting Closing and Revers- 
ing Entries. 

Adjusting Entries. 

Closing the Ledger. 

Reversing and Other Entries. 


Working Sheet and Classifica- 
tion of Accounts. 

Trial Balance Columns. 
Adjustments Columns. 
Adjusted Trial Balance Col- 
umns. 

Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss State:nent. 

Classification of Accounts. 


Organizing a Corporation. 
Organization. 

Terminology, Records, and Ac- 
counts Peculiar to a Corpora- 
tion. 

Opening Entries for a Corpora- 
tion. 

Columnar Records of a Corpo- 
ration. 

Fundamental Principles. 
Columnar Headings. 

Recording Transactions. 

Work at the Close of the Fiscal 
Period. 

Adjusted Trial Balance. 
Balance Sheet Trading, and 
Profit and Loss Statement. 
Classification of Accounts. 





Test No. 3: 
Sec. I. 
II. 


III. 


Test No. 4: 
Sec. I. 


II. 


III. 


. Theory of Debits and Credits. 
. Recording Transactions. 
. Analyzing the Effect of Trans- 


actions. 


Accounts and Closing Ledger. 
Nature of Account Balances. 
Reports. 

Closing and Ruling the Ledger. 


Special Journals. 

Recording Transactions in Spe- 
cial Journal. 

Miscellaneous Principles. 
Columnar Headings of Special 
Journal. 


IV. Adjusting and Closing Entries. 


We have given this set of tests a rather 
careful examination and considerable space in 
this survey because it is probably far the most 
widely known and used set of tests in book- 
keeping and because of superior qualities and 
of the efforts already made toward a thorough 
standardization of the tests and the establish- 
ment of reliable norms, and because of con- 
tinued efforts toward their improvement in 
this direction. These tests are without doubt 
the most carefully prepared and most helpful 
and reliable tests in the subject of bookkeep- 
ing available today. 
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A WORKABLE COMMERCIAL CLUB PROJECT 
by 
J. RAYMOND SMITH, A.B.* 


High School 
Elgin, Illinois 


HE important place that club activities 
have assumed in the high school pro- 
gram is familiar to all. Their presence 

and educational value surely need no defense. 
However, the planning and administering of a 
vital and appealing club program offers a chal- 
lenge to the resourcefulness of any teacher and 
incidentally very severely taxes the ingenuity 
of most of us. The principal difficulty seems to 
lie in the dearth of tested and workable pro- 
jects. The sponsorship of a high school com- 
mercial club is no exception. 


average pupil most want to talk to a business 
man about; and second, what would the 
typical business man find easiest to talk about 
to a high school pupil? It was soon conceived 
that the answer to the first proposition was 
also the answer to the second. The pupil 
would want to know something of the man’s 
story of his climb to success, and whether or 
not equally good opportunities still exist for 
ambitious high school commercial graduates. 
On the other hand, the typical business man, 
if properly approached, would 





The following project is offered 





with the recommendation that 


not hesitate to talk freely of 
his experiences and would 





it was actually tried out in the 
Elgin High School Commercial 
Club during the school year of 
1929-30 and found to be most 
interesting and profitable to 
the members of the club, and 
reasonably easy to administer. 


As we see it here in Elgin, 
the first purpose of our com- 
mercial club is to promote con- 
tact between the commercial 
students of the high school and 
local business men. Last fall 
we gave serious thought to the 
matter of evolving a plan that 











likely give his youthful inter- 
viewer some valuable informa- 
tion and advice. Thus, then, 
was the general theme of the 
pupil-business man interviews 
chosen. 


The problem of welding the 
separate interviews into a 
unified club project was next 
tackled. The conclusion was 
finally reached that this could 
be accomplished by sending the 
pupil interviewers out as com- 
mittees of three, rather than 

















singly, and asking each com- 





would provide definitely for an 
arranged meeting between each member of 
our club and some local successful business 
man. It seemed that such meetings should be 
so managed as to carry for the students a 
high degree of reality and an unmistakable 
definiteness of purpose. At the same time it 
was thought necessary to tie-up the various 
interviews into some sort of a club program 
that would lead to a mutual interchange of 
ideas and experiences; which in turn would 
help to create and maintain a feeling of unity 
and enthusiasm among the club members for 
the entire program as a recognized club 
project. 

Having reasoned thus, the next obvious 
step was to draw up a workable plan. Two 
main questions presented themselves: First, 
what should be the subject matter of the 
pupils’ interviews; second, how could such a 
series of separate interviews be welded into 
a unified club program? 


The first question itself was found to break 
down into two parts: First, what would the 





mittee to turn in a report of its 
interview, typed according to an agreed form; 
the committee reports to be bound into a book 
at the end of the year and placed in the high 
school library. 


The entire plan, as briefly sketched above, 
was carried out. A complete outline of the 
aims of the plan and procedures for carrying 
it out was prepared, together with a suggested 
questionnaire to be used by the pupil com- 
mittees in their interviews. A mimeograph of 
the plan was then placed in the hands of each 
club member at a regular club meeting. After 
a brief explanation of the project, the club 
members were asked to give it consideration 
as a possible club program for the year. After 
a short time a motion was forthcoming and the 
plan was adopted by practically a unanimous 
vote. 


From that moment the success of the 
whole scheme was virtually assured. The 
pupil members of the club were enthusiastic 
and did some remarkably fine work in making 


*Mr. Smith is an instructor in bookkeeping and commercial law in the Elgin High School. He is 
a graduate of Simpson College. He is the author of a series of objective tests correlating with Crabbe 


and Slinker’s General Business Training. 
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their interviews and in preparing their reports. 
Nearly all of them secured interesting photo- 
graphs of either the business men themselves 
‘or of their places of business. The pictures 
were mounted and form a part of the reports. 
As the work progressed throughout the year, 
the students who had made successful inter- 
views gave verbal accounts of their experi- 
ences at regular club meetings. The essential 
value of those experiences and of the contacts 
those pupils had made were apparent to all. 


Everyone concerned was delighted at the 
end of the year with the appearance of a 
beautifully bound volume of 133 pages (size 
eight and one-half by eleven) containing the 
reports of twenty-seven committee interviews. 
The book contains fifty-eight illustrations— 
pictures of business men, and both internal 
and external views of their places of business. 


Any account of the year’s commercial club 
activities would be neither complete nor 
accurate without giving due recognition to 
the contributions of the members of the 
faculty of the commercial department. To 
the members of the faculty was entrusted the 
task of supervising in detail the work of the 
various student committees. The success of 
the project bespeaks amply of their efficient 
and loyal support. 


Especially was the support of Miss Ruth 
M. Cleary, Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment and Co-sponser of the Commercial Club, 
appreciated. Miss Cleary’s official position 
and her wide acquaintance among the business 
men of Elgin seemed to nominate her to 
certain discretionary and discriminatory 
functions in the administering of the program. 
The mimeographing of the questionnaires 
used by the student committees; the prepara- 
tion of the list of business concerns to be 
visited; the selection of responsible chairmen 
for the student committees; and the super- 
vision of the final typing of the reports are but 
some of the important details for which Miss 
Cleary assumed practically sole responsibility. 
Her unflagging zeal for the project and her 
undying determination to see the envisioned 
volume of reports become a reality were 
contagious throughout the entire organization 
of students and faculty. 


Following is an almost exact copy of the 
statement of aims and procedures placed in 
the club members’ hands at the time the plan 
was explained to them. Next is a copy of the 
questionnaire used by the committees in 
conducting their interviews. 


A STUDY OF ELGIN BUSINESS MEN AND INSTITUTIONS 


by 


THE ELGIN HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL CLUB 


A. AIMS 


I. To bring the members of the Commercial Club into direct contact with the business 
men and institutions of Elgin. To the individual pupil such contact should result in: 
a. A greater interest in and appreciation of his educational opportunity. 
b. Acquaintanceship with business men that may possibly lead to a later employment 


opportunity. 


II. To gather information that should be of interest and value to commercial students: 
a. In choosing the specific type of work they may later wish to take up. 
b. As a part of their general educational equipment. 


B. PROCEDURE 


I. Gain the approval and assistance of the Elgin Association of Commerce. 
II. Organize the Commercial Club personnel into committees of four, each committee to 


be composed of: 


a. Chairman—executive responsibility. 


b. English Critic—responsible for the composition and organization of the committee’s 


report. 


c. Typist—responsible for typing report. 


d. A faculty adviser. 


III. Each committee to visit the business house or houses assigned to it. 
a. Secure in writing such information called for in the questionnaire as the business 
man in each case may feel able and willing to give. 
b. Secure as much other information as the initiative and ingenuity of the committee 
makes possible. Good judgment should be exercised by the committee members 
that such information is of a business character and that it conforms to the aims of 


the study. 


c. Organize and compose the information secured in general accord with the attached 


model report. 


d. Turn in completed typewritten report to faculty sponsor of commercial club. 
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IV. When all committee reports are in, assuming that the work is completed in a worthy 
manner, they will be indexed and bound into a permanent volume to be placed in the 
school library. 

The names of each committee member will appear on the first sheet of its report. Thus 
all members of the Commercial Club, aiding in the project, will have on record their 
participation in the work of compiling a valuable reference book. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
TO BE USED 
AS A GUIDE TO THE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIONS 


A. Try to secure photographs or snapshots of the heads or chief officials of the firm. Anything 





taken within the last year or so will do. A member of the committee will likely find it 
necessary to make a second trip to secure the photos or snapshots. 


. Secure a brief biography of heads or chief officials of firm. A suggested outline for such a 
biography follows: 

Date of birth? Place of birth? 
Education? 














Trace, briefly, history of rise in business, showing positions held, promotions, et cetera. 











Describe briefly the personal characteristics that have contributed most to business success. 








To what does the man interviewed attribute his success? 








. Secure a brief history of the firm and any pictures available. 
Date and facts about beginning? 








Story of the growth of the business 











Any changes in form of organization, e.g., from single proprietorship to partnership, or 
from partnership to corporation, or to a departmental basis, and why? 








Any changes in methods, e.g., from retail to wholesale, or from local to national field of 
selling, et cetera. 











Any other facts and figures of interest in the growth and history of the business._________ 








. Current description and statement of condition of the business. Present form of organiza- 
tion? —_ eee eee eee 























At what figure is the business capitalized? 


Facts and figures showing the annual volume of the business, given either in terms of dollars 
or in quantity or number of units of product handled or manufactured. 








Number of employees in commercial positions; office workers, salesmen, et cetera. 





What education is required for entrance into the above positions? 








(Concluded on page 158) 





















































BOOKKEEPING 





WORK BOOKS 


A FORWARD STEP. 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING has 
always been in the forefront when progress has 
been made in the teaching of bookkeeping. It 
assumed the leadership in applying better 
pedagogical principles to the teaching of book- 
keeping procedure as it is followed in business. 


Another forward step has been taken in the 
preparation of work books. These teaching 
devices have been used in various other subjects 
and they have passed beyond the experimental 
stages. Teachers of bookkeeping are now privi- 
leged to enjoy their advantages. 








ADAPTABILITY. The plan of teaching 
does not need to be changed in order to use the 
work books. They may be obtained for all 
parts of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING. Stationery is provided 
for completing the written.exercises and for 
completing the instructional tests on each 
chapter. With the class plan, the instructional 
tests are graded and discussed in class, while 
the written exercises are used for laboratory 
work. With the individual or contract plan, the 
student is assigned a definite amount of work 
and follows the instructions in the work book. 
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IN THE HISTORY OF CQIN 

















HAPTER 
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COIMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


BOOKKEEPING 





° 


A TEACHING AID. The use of the work 
books will lighten the burden of the teacher. 
One of the greatest advantages is that they 
serve as the basis for giving remedial instruction. 
The papers of the student are easily checked 
and compared. If the class plan of teaching is 
followed, remedial instruction can be given to 
the whole class or to those students who need it. 
If the individual or contract plan is followed, 
the opportunity for giving remedial instruction 
is ideal, because of the ease in checking the 
individual student’s work. Progress cards ac- 
company the work books so that an accurate 
record can be kept of the work completed by 
each student. 


SUMMARY OF ADVANTAGES 


. A time-saver for the student 

. A means of encouraging correct habits 

. A monetary saving to the student 

. A means of objectively testing the student 

. A lightening of the teacher’s burden of grading papers 
. A definite means of giving remedial instruction 


On P © © = 


Nore: Work books may be used optionally 
instead of exercise blanks, Nos. 110 and 135. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co, 


Cincinnati : 
New York — 





San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 155) 


E. Number of office machines used and the make? 

















Typewriters and make? Mimeograph? 
Ditto? Elliott-Fisher? 
Calculators and make? Addressing machines?_____»___ 


Letter and circular folders? 
Bookkeeping machines and make? 
Adding machines and make? 
Et cetera 














F. Would you advise high school graduates to seek employment in your type of business? 
Why or why not? 











G. Secure any other facts or information of interest. 











Attached is a model form for committee reports. All reports should follow this general form. 
Of course, the details of the information secured from different businesses and types of 
business will vary; hence each report will be individual to a certain extent. But the general 
form, heading, width of margins, and arrangement should be the same for every report. 


The instructions as to uniformity of reports are not intended to restrict the initiative of 
any committee in gathering information and organizing their report. Neither is the ques- 
tionnaire intended as a restriction. Go just as far as your initiative and common sense will 
carry you in securing information that will make your contribution to our book interesting 
and vital. 

It is not assumed that a single page (as occupied by the model report) will be sufficient for 
any report. It is possible that some reports will occupy several pages. Add everything 
possible that will make the report complete. 








| DRILLS AND TESTS 
| JN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


| a By JOSEPH W. SMITH 














| Habit formation is the basis of all skill, hence, skill in using the 
| fundamentals of arithmetic will result only from building correct | 
habits in practicing rapid calculation. 
SMITH’S DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC is based on the idea of forming correct habits in making 
| arithmetical calculations. The pad is thus educationally correct, and | 
| at the same time it is interesting and teachable. 
Every drill has been tried out with hundreds of students and a 
normal time determined for the solution of the drills. Full informa- | \ 
tion regarding the use of the pad is given in the teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco | 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL BUSINESS BACKGROUNDS TEST 
by 
H. G. SHIELDS 
Assistant Dean 
The School of Commerce and Administration 
University of Chicago 


N connection with this brief article is an 
objective test similar to types in common 
use which represents a random sample of 

items taken from socio-business materials 
contained in secondary school courses in 
economics, business law, and similar subjects. 
The purpose of this little test is not so much 
to serve as an examination for grading pur- 
poses, but rather to determine the ease or 
difficulty of socio-business concepts for high 
school seniors. 


The test may be given in any senior or 
fourth year class in commercial law, or 
economics, or possibly other subjects, al- 
though it may call for items of information 
not contained in the subject itself. The test 
should preferably be given to any senior or 
fourth year class in economics; but could be 
administered to any group in commercial 
law, business organization, or any class having 
fourth year maturity. The important element 
in the giving of the test is not the particular 
subject, but the maturity of the student. 
A test of this type is essentially experimental 
and will yield the instructor considerable 
information if an analysis is made of the ease 
or difficulty of certain concepts. Experiments 
in the newer socio-business subjects are 
needed in order to know what concepts are 
within range of the high school student and 
more particularly the grade placement of 
certain materials. Hence this test has certain 
items which are almost beyond the average 
high school student in range of difficulty. The 
major purpose in presenting the examination 
to secondary school teachers of the socio- 
business subjects, i.e. economics, commercial 
law, business organization, etc., is to get their 
result and reactions in connection with this 


problem of grade placement. The writer will 
be particularly glad to get a statement of 
frequency of error from those giving the test 
to their students. 


A key will be made available to all who wish 
to use the test. The usual true-false procedure 
should be used in scoring the tests, that is, the 
number right minus the number wrong. 
Hence, if a student misses 7 statements on the 
test his score would be 55, the number of 
statements on the test being 69, the number 
right 62 and, subtracting 7, the number 
wrong, the score would be 55 (62—7=55). 
Disregard omissions. If a student misses 7, 
omits 2, his score would be 53. That is 60 
(the number right) minus 7 (the number 
wrong) equals 53. Since the test is not 
standardized, no method is available for 
comparing results with other schools. It is 
hoped that a report concerning the results 
will be available if a sufficient number of 
teachers use the test. Of course, comparison 
may be made between various students in the 
same school and will offer a means of rating 
the general business background of the 
student. 


In general, the test aims to measure general 
business background. The test is by no means 
a finished product and is largely experimental. 
Teachers who are experimentally inclined are 
welcome to use it. Keys may be obtained by 
writing to the Business Teaching Division, 
Attention H. G. Shields, School of Commerce 
and Administration, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. If you wish to use the test, you 
should (a) send for a key and (b) if possible, 
send in a frequency of error analysis with any 
informal statements you may care to make 
about the test. 


TEST 


If you consider the statement true mark it + in the space provided; if false, indicate your 


answer by marking the statement O. 


1.___ Modern organization of industry requires less managerial skill and ability than former 


industrial systems. 


2.___By hedging a manufacturer can avoid becoming a speculator. 


3.___The Interstate Commerce Commission has power to order the suspension of unfair 
methods of competition in the marketing of goods that move in interstate commerce. 


4. 





Insurance premiums and dividends are the same. 


5.___The safety of a bond rests largely upon the income of the industry or business. 
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6.____In general the burden of a tax upon the economic rent of land cannot be shifted. 
7.._._Almost all workers in the United States belong to trade unions. 
8. Trade associations have been primarily organized for the purpose of handling labor 
problems. 
9.___The presence of the business cycle is evidence of ineffective coordination of specialists. 
10. Commercial banks invest most of their funds in real estate mortgages. 
11. 





Direct marketing from manufacturer to consumer does not eliminate the functions of 
the wholesaler. 


12.___Bonds always pay a higher rate of interest than stocks. 
13.___A rising price level is advantages to persons whose incomes are fixed. 


14.___The fellow-servant doctrine of the common-law arose under conditions of large-scale 
machine production. 


15. 





Since in any honest trade the values of the two things exchanged must be the same, 
neither trader can make a gain. 


16.____Low prices and low value of money mean the same thing. 
17.____Debentures are bonds without specific security. 
18.___Fiat money is money redeemable in gold. 

19. 





Control is more highly concentrated in the case of a partnership than in that of a 
corporation with the same number of investors. 


20.___Bondholders usually elect the directors of a corporation. 


21.___Improved methods of storage tend to bring about regularity in production. 

22.___In the case of a well-managed successful company, the par value of its stock will 
generally exceed the book value. 

23.____In the case of some corporations, double liability attaches to the common stock. 

24.___In the case of the corporate organization of industry the manager is the risk-taker. 

25.___If C, a member of A, B, and C partnership, dies and leaves his estate to his son E, 


E has all the legal rights in the partnership that C had. 


26.___The trend toward large business units proves conclusively that the small business unit 
is inefficient. 


27.____A corporation is always a large business enterprise. 

28.____A bond is a kind of promissory note. 

29.___Members of partnerships always have equal liability. 

30.___All contracts must be in writing. 

31.___The corporation form of business unit usually permits larger accumulation of capital 
than does the partnership form. 


32.. Insurance companies are usually state controlled. 





33.___The bank is liable if it makes payment of a check with a forged signature. 
34.___Laissez faire and mercantilism represent two opposing views. 


35.___The corporation and the partnership differ in that the former comes under state regula- 
tion and the latter does not. 


36.____An injunction is a legal warrant issued against an individual or concern to delay opera- 
tions. 


37.___Preferred stock usually specifies a fixed rate of dividend. 
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38.___When goods are shipped “‘f.o.b. shipping point” the shipper pays the freight. 


39.___ The legal effect of certification of a check is that the bank and not the depositor now 
becomes liable for the payment of the check. 


40.___ The journal (in a bookkeeping set) is a book of original entry. 

41.___The corporation is the most powerful form of business organization today. 
42.___A trust and a corporation are the same thing. 

43.___Labor unions believe in the open shop. 

44.___ The first book of importance on economic theory was written by Adam Smith. 


45.__.Malthus is generally credited with the pronouncement of the theory of geometric 
progression in population and arithmetical progression in production. 


46.____As incomes increase from $900 to $2,500 the percentage of expenditure for food, clothing, 
and shelter decreases. 


47.___Changing price levels disturb the economic relations between the debtors and creditors. 
48.___No savings would occur were it not possible to invest them at a profit. 


49.___One of the greatest objections to the division of labor and the introduction of machine 
processes is the time required for the workman to learn a trade. 


50.___Machine production is not suited to industries which cater to highly individualistic 
wants. 


51._.__Many small firms have been able to hold their own against large firms because of the 
limits to which standardization can be carried. 


52..__As specialization increases, the need for intelligent cooperation among specialists 
becomes more important. 


53.____It is good social economy always to buy from your neighborhood store. 
54. 





Cooperative buying societies are less common in England than in the United States. 


55.____ Specialization has greatly influenced the trend of manufacturing but has had practically 
no influence on agriculture. 


56.____The roundabout process has increased the cost per unit of goods produced and has thus 
reduced the output. 


57.___Perishability of goods increases the range of variation in prices over a period of time. 
58.____Wholesale prices respond more quickly to variations in demand than do retail prices. 


59.___The most important power of the Federal Trade Commission is that of issuing orders 
restraining the use of “unfair methods of competition in commerce.” 


60.___The desire for a better standard of living is one of the factors determining wages in 
America, but the saine cannot be said of backward countries. 


61.___An index number is a kind of average of prices. 
62.___ Exports tend to stimulate imports. 

63. 
64 





Income taxes are unfair because they place a tax on individual success. 





One of the chief reasons for the existence of interest is the fact that capital is productive. 
65.___The main trade routes of the United States run north and south. 

66.____The policy of laissez faire calls for careful control of industry and trade by government. 
67..__Production in economics means only manufacturing. 

68.____Manufacturing industries create form utilities. 


69.____ All economic goods are scarce. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS » » 


ORO PROGR OVPROVPVO DOO OOOO OOO DOO OOO 


PERSONALITY 


We are enthusiastic readers of ‘‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet’”’. Reading 
Mr. Fisher’s article 
entitled ““A Commer- 
cial Club that Pro- 
duces Results,’’ which 
appeared in the Octo- 
ber issue, inspired us 
with the idea of form- 
ing a commercial club 
in our general business 
training class. The 
idea has met with great 
enthusiasm. At our 
last club meeting a 
paper was given by 
one of our members 
that I thought you 
might consider publishing. 


(Signed) SISTER JANE FRANCES 


Seton High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Mabel Molloy 


The paper referred to in the above letter 
follows: 


Personality in the business world is becom- 
ing more powerful every day. Business men 
and women are realizing its need. Appear- 
ances and efficiency go a long way, but quiet 
charm and a harmonious personality gain the 
goal. The loud-voiced, gum-chewing stenog- 
rapher is of the past. Today, in many 
successful corporations, the secretary is 
courtesy itself. But behind that courtesy is 
personality—sympathetic, friendly, helpful— 
unconsciously permeating to the point of 
expansion. When a business man advertises 
for a secretary he considers experience and 
learning perhaps, but he delves deeper than 
that. He wants not only an efficient person, 
but a person to make contacts, meet people 
and influence them with his personality which 
is vividly apparent. 


Many of us think of business in terms of 
salesmanship, naturally enough. How many 
times have you bought an article and after 
the salesman has gone, stared at it helplessly 
and wondered why you bought it. You say, 
“Oh, he talked me into it.” But did he? 
Repeat his conversation in an even, level 
voice and you will see he did not. It was his 
personality—the dominant, forceful, con- 
vincing note in it that caused you to buy. 
Salesmanship has been boiled down to a 
science, but quite an allowance is made for 
personality. A convincing personality will go 
“over the top”? when tactics and rules fail. 


MABEL MOLLOY 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
FEDERATION 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
was held at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, December 29, 30 and 31, 1930. 
The speakers at the general meetings in- 
cluded Hon. John Hammill, Governor of Iowa; 
Dr. Harry M. Gage, President Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Ky.; A. W. Merrill, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa; and J.O. Mallott, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

At the meetings of the Private School 
Department the speakers included J. H. 
Kutscher, Oberlin School of Commerce, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Bruce Gates, President, Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa; and J. Evan Arm- 
strong, President Armstrong College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Berkeley, California. 

Among the speakers of the Public Schools 
Department were Clay D. Slinker, Director 
of Business Education, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Miss Ray Abrams, Principal Boys Commer- 
cial High School, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; and N. B. Curtis, Westinghouse 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

At the College Instructors’ Round Table 
the speakers included P. C. Packer, State 
University of Iowa; Luvicy M. Hill, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Jane Church, Illinois State 
Normal University; E. A. Zelliot, University 
of Denver; Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; and Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, State University of Iowa. 

The officers for the next year are as follows: 
President, Irving R. Garbutt, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Cincinnati; First 
Vice-President, P. O. Selby, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Maud Searl, East High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Treasurer, J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green Business University; 
and Bruce F. Gates was elected Executive 
Secretary to succeed C. M. Yoder, who 
resigned on account of the heavy duties con- 
nected with his new position as President 
of the State Teachers College at Whitewa- 
ter, Wisconsin. 

W. A. Robbins, of the Lincoln School of 
Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr., was elected Pres- 
ident of the Private School Department; 
Miss Anna Mitchel of Lexington, Ky., was 
elected Vice-President and Miss Anna Durbin 
of Decatur, IIl., was elected Secretary. The 
following officers were elected for the Public 
School Department: B. S. Frost of Detroit, 
President; Chester W. Hunter of Cicero, IIl., 
Vice-President and Sarah Levine of Cincin- 
nati, Secretary. 
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1. SCIENTIFIC DRILLS 

2. LOGICAL LESSON PLAN 

3. UNIQUE ILLUSTRATIONS 

4. HELPFUL TEACHER'S MANUAL 





FOUR GOOD REASONS 











WHY THIS TEXT HAS BROKEN 





ALL RECORDS IN NUMBER OF 





ADOPTIONS SINCE ITS PUBLICATION 








The time a student spends in school is so short that it 
is unfair to expect him to spend a large part of it working on 
exercises and drills which have little or no benefit. The day of 
“hit or miss” drills, based not on scientific investigations and | 
experiments but on the mere opinion of an author, is past. Schools 
by the hundreds realize this fact and are adopting texts which 
they know will bring results. Only those exercises which are 
based on well-recognized psychological principles are included in — 
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ACCREDITMENT OF PRIVATE COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


by 


V. E. Jernigan, Manager 
Smithdeal Business College 
Richmond, Virginia 


In 1928 the Virginia State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction appointed a committee 
to develop certain standards which might be 
presented to the Baard of Education for 
adoption and to be used as a basis for the 
accrediting of private commercial schools. 
The committee functioned properly and made 
their final report on November 13, 1929, 
to the State Superintendent of Education. 
The report came before the State Board of 
Education on November 19 of last year and 
was adopted in its entirety. 


The report follows: 


Richmond, Va., 
November 13, 1929. 
Hon. Harris Hart, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Sir: 


Acting on authority of the State Board of 
Education, you appointed, on October 8, 1928, 
the undersigned committee to make a study 
of business colleges in the United States to 
ascertain the practicability and desirability of 
setting up in Virginia certain standards and 
regulations that will enable the State Board 
of Education to accredit such schools as meet 
the requirements in about the same fashion 
as the State Board now accredits both public 
and private, academic and vocatiqnal schools. 

The committee has reached the conclusion 
that it is practicable and desirable, both from 
the standpoint of the state educational system 
and those operating business schools in the 
State, to establish definite standards of 
achievement, together with reasonable re- 
quirements that will tend to support the 
work of bona fide, progressive schools, and, 
at the same time, discredit the organization 
of so-called business colleges through mis- 
representation and fraud, with the students 
who pay the fees as victims. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, the 
committee has formulated certain standards 
which are submitted herewith. 


It will be noted that the report handed you 
is confined to the subjects enumerated by 
you, and no suggestions have been made with 
respect to 

(a) The steps a school must take in order 

to be accredited. 

(b) For what length of time a school shall 

be accredited. 

(c) What machinery shall be set up for 

necessary supervision of schools and 


reports by the schools to the State 
Board of Education. 


(d) What part, if any, of the expense inci- 
dent to such a plan the school shall 
bear. 


However, these are merely some of the 
details that will have to be considered but 
which will present no real problem. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. C. Locker, Chairman, 

James H. Dodd 

M. A. Smythe 

B. H. VanOot 

T. W. Knote 

Jennie J. Daugherty 

V. E. Jernigan 
COMMITTEE 


SUGGESTIVE STANDARDS FOR 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


I. Qualifications of Teachers: 


(a) The heads of departments shall be 
required to have a minimum of four 
years of college education, of which 
two years shall be in an accredited 
academic college. In addition to 
this qualification the head of a 
department shall have at least two 
years of successful business experi- 
ence or two years of successful 
teaching experience. 

For teachers other than heads of 
departments, four years of college 
education, of which two shall be in 
an accredited academic college, shall 
be a reasonable requirement. (For 
a limited time, allowance will be 
made for any teacher who does not 
meet the above requirements in full, 
but who has done or is not doing 
superior work as an instructor in a 
business school of recognized stand- 
ing. 


(b 


wa 


II. Entrance Requirements: 


The entrance requirements for an 
accredited business college shall be as 
follows: 


(a) A minimum of 75 percent of the 
student body shall have as entrance 
requirements at least 16 units from 
an accredited high school. 

(b) A maximum of 25 percent of the 
student body may be admitted as 
special students. 
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III. Buildings and Equipment: 


(a) No school shall be accredited whose 
buildings, or buildings, do not con- 


instructors, three of whom shall give 
their full time to teaching. 





: V. Successful Operation: 

yoy oa oe ae =. To be accredited, a business school shall 

Education for public school build- nares Comme oh aes Sas saee oF 

ings in the State. successful operation; provided, however, 
(b) The equipment shall be adequate to i ww ae edit ed a in ake 

effectively train all students in the Cpyneien TF Ke Seanees ce — 

respective courses offered; for in- credited after such branches have been 

stance, there should be a minimum in successful operation for a period of 

of one typewriter for every two and —e 

one-half students, or forty for every VI. Financial Responsibility: 

hundred students enrolled in the No school shall be accredited unless it 

typewriting course, and the same can show reasonable financial responsi- 

principle shall apply with respect bility and an income sufficient to main- 

to the equipment necessary for all tain good service. 

courses offered. VII. Contents of Courses: 


IV. Number of Teachers: 
No school shall be accredited that does 
not employ at least four qualified 


No school shall be accredited which does 
not require as a minimum for gradua- 
tion courses substantially as follows: 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MINIMUM COURSES OF STUDY TO BE OFFERED 
BY PRIVATE COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY THE VIRGINIA 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Suggested Daily Class Period Schedule 


9:00...... 9:40 
9:40......10:20 
R00... ...-1880 
i320 ...... 888 9—40 minute periods per day. 
SEO ........ knee 
BS. cccss Be 6 clock hours per day. 
Noon 30 clock hours per week. 
206......:. 348 120 clock hours—4 weeks—3 session hours. 
20 ...... 3a 
3:20...... 4:00 720 clock hours—24 weeks. 


Definitions of Terms Used 


1 session hour (Virginia Board of Education) 
1 hour class work per week for 9 months = 
40 clock hours 
4 session hour equals the above for 3 
months = 12 clock hours. 
40 minutes recommended as length of periods. 
Semester hour (Virginia Board of Education) 
equals 
18 College hours recitation, not less than 
50 minutes each. 


Semester hour = 
15 clock hours recitation. 
Credit = 
40 clock hours instruction, or 
80 clock hours laboratory work in book- 
keeping. 
1 Semester hour (15 clock hours recitation) 
equals 3% credits. 
1 Term=40 clock hours instruction. 
1—40 minute period—12 weeks. 














STENOGRAPHIC 
nieeennid Credit Semester Hours| Clock Hours 

Shorthand. . id des 8 21% 320 
Typewriting. . 8 21% 320 
Spelling. . 1% 3% 50 
Business English . eet 14% 3% 50 
Business Correspondence. iim Wiebe 1% 3% 50 
Office Training, oe ee 2% 6% 100 
Penmanship. . ; 14% 3% 50 
Rapid Calculation . % 1% 20 

24 64 960 

















32 weeks—approximately 8 months 
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The credits mentioned above represent the 
approximate time it will require the average 
high school graduate, or student of more 
advanced academic training, to complete the 
Stenographic Course. Before a student can 
be graduated from this department he must 
pass with a grade of not less than 85 percent, 
written examinations covering all allied 
subjects. 


In dictation the student must write from 
approved new matter, dictated for 5 minutes 
at the rate of 100 words per minute, the notes 
of the shorthand text to be transcribed on the 
typewriter with a 95 percent degree of 
accuracy at a rate of 25 words per minute. 


On the typewriter new matter must be 
copied at a rate of 50 words net per minute, 
the test to be given for 15 minutes and the 
errors not to exceed 5. 


COMMERCIAL TYPEWRITING COURSE 

















(Bookkeeping) 
Subject Credits Semester Hours Clock Hours 

Bookkeeping and Elementary Ac- 
counting (214 Hours ws Baie ste 10 2624 400 
Commercial Law. ; 2% 624 100 
Business English . RS eine ee 14% 3% 50 
Business Correspondence . 14% 3% 50 
Spelling. . 14% 3% 50 
Business Mathematics . Sane 2% 624 100 
Rapid Calculation................ % | 1% 20 
ERE er a 2% 624 100 
MRI 6 oii oes dsc dew aoe biawe 54 | 14 210 
| 27 | 72 1080 





36 wadie~enmmiiennily 9 months 


The above credits represent the approxi- 
mate time required for the average student of 
high school graduation attainments to com- 
plete the Commercial Typewriting Course. 
Before a student can be graduated from this 
department he must pass, with a grade of not 
less than 85 percent, regular written examina- 
tions covering the entire courses of Spelling, 
Arithmetic, Business English, Business Corre- 
spondence and Commercial Law. 


No student will be allowed to graduate who 
has not qualified for a student’s Elementary 
Penmanship Certificate. An Advanced Pen- 
manship Certificate is recommended. 





A speed of 45 words net is required on the 
typewriter, the test given to last for 15 
minutes, from new matter, and the transcrip- 
tion to contain not more than 5 errors. 


In Bookkeeping, Single Proprietorship 
Bookkeeping, Co-partnership Bookkeeping 
and Corporation Accounting must be com- 
pleted in a satisfactory manner. A written 
examination covering the principles of ac- 
counting involved in each unit must be given 
and passed with a grade of 85 percent before 
the next unit is begun. 














SECRETARIAL 
Subject Credit | Semester Hours | Clock Steen 

Shorthand. ‘ | 8 21% 320 
Typewriting. . 8 21% 320 
Spelling. . 14% 3% 50 
Arithmetic. . 1 224 | 40 
Business English. . mae Stee 14% 3% 50 
Business Correspondence. . 14% 3% 50 
Office Training, Secretarial Studies . 2% 624 | 100 
Secretarial s. | 634 | 18 240 
Penmanship. . 4 14% | 3% | 50 

| 31 | 8314 | 1220 











42 weeks—approximately 10 months 
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The graduation requirements for this 
course are the same as those for the Steno- 
graphic with the addition of the following: 


The student must qualify for an Elemen- 
tary Penmanship Certificate. The student 
must complete Single Proprietorship and Co- 
partnership Bookkeeping and pass the final 
written examination on the subject with a 
grade of not less than 85 percent. 


The student must also complete that 
portion of Business Arithmetic dealing with 
aliquot parts, simple interest, simple addition, 
multiplication, subtraction, fractions, and 
application of the fundamental principles of 
Arithmetic, and acquire reasonable speed and 
accuracy in the ordinary simple problems of 
the business office. 




















COMBINED 
Subject Credit Semester Hours Clock Hours 

Bookkeeping and Accounting...... 10 26% 400 
ee re 2% 6% 100 
Business English................. 1% 3% 50 
Business Correspondence.......... 14% 3% 50 
Business Mathematics............ 2% 624 100 
Beads CMICUIOTIOM ... ... 6. 0s ic ae ss 4 14 20 
RN Sec e\s Minti icedise Semana 2% 6% 100 
EE as ylp bis todo dle aaertradees 14% 3% 50 
Een en Le ere 21% 320 
sities hin da digtddtds 211% 320 
Office Training, Filing, etc......... 2% 6% 100 

40% 107% 1610 














534 weeks—approximately 12 months 


Combined Course graduation requirements 
require the same passing grades as those out- 
lined for the Stenographic and Commercial 
Typewriting Courses, with the exception of 
typewriting. To secure a Combined Course 
diploma, the student must have a speed of 
50 words net per minute on the typewriter, 
copying from new material, the test lasting 
for 15 minutes and the transcription embody- 
ing not more than 5 errors. 


Should a student complete a sufficient part 
of this course to qualify only for the Com- 
mercial Typewriting diploma, the graduation 
requirements will be the same as those out- 
lined for the Commercial Typewriting Course. 


At the regular meeting of the State Board 
of Education on July 15, 1930, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


“Resolved, that if an institution desires 
rating as a standard business college, it shall 
submit a detailed report in accordance with 
requirements set up by the State Board of 
Education. On receipt of this report, if the 
institution appears to be meeting minimum 
requirements, the superintendent of public 
instruction is authorized to have said institu- 
tion visited by a committee consisting of the 
secretary of the state board and two other 
supervisors to be designated by him. This 
committee shall report on its visitation, and if 
the institution is found to be actually oper- 
ating in accordance with minimum standards, 
a second inspection report shall be made 
within a period of twelve or eighteen months. 
If the original report and the two inspection 
reports are found favorable, the superin- 
tendent is authorized to place such institution 
on the accredited list.” 





tion about them. 





ANALYSIS TEST 
For 
GARAGE BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE SET 


A standard test has been printed to be used following the completion of the 
Garage Practice Set for 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 
Teachers using this practice set will be interested in knowing that these tests may be 
obtained free of charge for class use. Those interested should write for more informa- 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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WINS FIRST PLACE 
IN STATE BOOKKEEPING CONTEST 


FLOYD GANTZ, who won first place in 
the State Bookkeeping 
Contest held at the 
State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, 
last spring, is now 
attending the Inter- 
national College at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
He is taking a two- 
year Business Adminis- 
tration Course major- 
ing in accounting. 








J. S. SWEET 


J. S. Sweet, founder of the Santa 
Rosa Business College and former 
Mayor of Santa Rosa, California, died 
suddenly at his home on November 10, 
1930, at the age of 77. He was born in 
Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin, April 
30, 1853. He was a graduate from 
Ripon College, the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
from the University of Illinois. In 1922 
an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was conferred on him by 
Oskaloosa College. During his educa- 
tional carrer he served as a country 
school teacher, high school principal 
at Unionville and Winnemucca, Nev- 
ada, and Independence and Ashland, 
Oregon, and president of the Oregon 
State Normal School. He went to 
Santa Rosa in 1890 as instructor in 
literature and the sciences. One year 
later he established the Santa Rosa 
Business College, more familiarly 
known as Sweet’s Business College. 
He served as Mayor of Santa Rosa for 
two terms, beginning in 1898. In 1900 
he was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in Kansas City 
at which William Jennings Bryan was 
nominated for the presidency for the 
second time. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Julia 
Sweet, a son, Lucian, of Wauwautosa, 
Wisconsin, a brother, Lucian, of Santa 
Ana, and a sister, Mrs. Luella Stuart, 
of Santa Ana. He is also survived by a 
nephew, Clyde Sweet, who has been 
associated with him in the conduct of 
the Santa Rosa Business College for 
several years. 











INEZ WELLMAN, a pupil of the Pierce, 
Colorado, High School, 
won first place in the 
Advanced Bookkeep- 
ing Event in the State 
Commercial Contest 
sponsored by the State 
Teachers College at 
Greeley, Colorado, last 
spring. In recognition 
of her success, she was 
presented with a gold 
medal awarded by the 
South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. 





aK 


A PROBLEM FOR 
THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULA 


The commercial curriculum of today is 
confronted with a problem similar to that of 
many teacher training institutions. Theory 
must be made applicable. The training in 
commercial studies in the average high school 
is limited to an accomplishment largely of 
one system. 

Our graduates find themselves practically . 
helpless and discouraged in fulfilling their 
newly elected work. 

Consequently the following major objec- 
tives should be included in our curricula 
content if we are to best serve our students: 


1. Apply the theory which has been developed 
in such studies as shorthand, typing, and 
business English by instituting it into 
usage under the same physical conditions 
as exist in the average office. 


2. Efficient dispatch of daily work (a) Filing; 
(b) Use of legal papers; (c): Cablegrams; 
(d) Telegrams; (e) Shipping; (f) Billing; 
(g) Meeting callers; (h) Answering tele- 
phones. 


3. Familiarity with the more common office 
machines and appliances—(a) Adding 
machines; (b) Billing machines; (c) Ad- 
dressing machines; (d) Accounting ma- 
chines; (e) Duplicating machines. 


4. Ability to work harmoniously with other 
fellow workers. 


5. Development of the right attitudes toward 
work—(a) Accuracy; (b) Neatness; (c) 
Planning; (d) Promptness. 


6. Cultivation of desirable habits and qual- 
ities which will make for successful progress 
in business. 


These statements may be substantiated by 
conferences with business men in an attempt 
to find how the school may best serve the 
commercial student. 


L. V. NASH, Supv. Prin. 
S. S. Seward Institute 
Florida, New York. 
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“Income Taxation” 
—is on the tongue of everyone 


Congressional leaders are heatedly 
discussing the effects of income tax 
rates—should the present low rates 
be continued and the sinking fund 
retirement program be abandoned 
temporarily—should the rates be 
increased and throw a greater bur- 
den on the public during the pres- 
ent depression? These are some of 
the national problems. A work book may be obtained 


for use with the text and a 
manual is furnished the in- 


THE INDIVIDUAL is vi- |“ 
tally interested in income taxation 
and for that reason the subject of income tax account- 
ing is becoming increasingly popular in colleges. 
Income taxation in its present form seems to be a 
permanent “fixture” in our present’ economic set-up 
and every individual should have a working knowledge 
of it. 














SHERWOOD’S INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
is a standard text on this subject which is kept up-to- 
date constantly. It is based on the latest Revenue Act, 
the latest rulings and regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment, and the most recent court decisions. 


Colleges planning to offer a course in income tax 
accounting during the second semester should, by all 
means, write for a copy of this book to be sent on 
approval. 
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NEW $1,000,000 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


The Senior High School of Beaumont, 
Texas, is now housed 
in a new million dollar 
building. The Com- 
mercial Department is 
located on the third 
floor, where seven 
rooms are provided for 
class and office use. 
The commercial sub- 
jects taught include 
commercial law, sales- 
manship, commercial 
geography, business 
arithmetic, business 
English, office training, 
shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, and 
accounting. Modern bookkeeping tables, and 
combination shorthand and typewriting tables 
are used. The department is equipped with all 
modern office appliances. One room, equipped 
as a model office, is used as an Office Training 
Department. 





T. B. Liner 


Mr. Thomas B. Liner is the head of the 
Commercial Department of the Senior High 
School, and also director of business training 
in the David Crockett and Dick Dowling 
Junior High Schools. Try-out courses in 
business subjects begin in the seventh grade 
and finish in the eighth grade. Other com- 
mercial teachers employed in the Senior 
High School include Mr. D. W. Crawford and 
Miss Nelle Knox. Mr. E. C. McDonald is 
principal of the Senior High School and 
Mr. M. E. Moore, superintendent of schools. 


E.C. T. A. 


The annual convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association will be 
held at Boston, Massachusetts, at the Hotel 
Statler, April 1-4, 1931. The key note of the 
convention is ‘‘Modern Teaching Methods in 
the Classroom.” The main purpose of the 
program is to acquaint commercial teachers 
with modern classroom procedure in com- 
mercial education. Efforts are being made 
by the program comunittee to secure the most 
progressive teachers available. A further 
announcement will appear next month and 
in the March issue of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet” 
we will publish the complete program. In the 
meantime, those interested in obtaining any 
special information may write the secretary, 
Alexander S. Massell, Central Commercial 
Continuation School, New York City; or the 
chairman of the publicity committee, Louis J. 
Fish, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 


setts. 
*#4* 


DISCOVERED—A POET 


There has come to the editor’s desk a 
volume of poems published under the title of 
“Wild Roses’. Knowing the author as we do, 
we are not surprised to observe that the first 
edition is a ‘Friendship Edition”. In a Fore- 
word the author draws attention to the fact 
that the time employed in writing poems 
might otherwise be devoted to the cultivation 
of friendships. The first of the poems is 
entitled ‘‘Friendship,’”’ from which let us 
quote a verse: 


Great friends owe all, yet never think to say, 
“Does friendship pay?” 

Each gives what each receives, a friend’s full 
heart; 

















Senior High School, Beaumont, Texas 
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So, your friend’s account stands balanced 
from the start; : 

To pay what is not owed, to ask what is not 
due, 

Would make you debtors, truly, both your 
friend and you; 

In that foul moment friendship finds its end, 

And each goes forth alone, who once walked 
with a friend. 


After reading this verse, everyone will 
realize that the author must have had a 
knowledge of accounting. Now let us quote 
another verse from a poem entitled “The 
Teacher’s Triumph”’: 


The work of his hand is the work of his heart, 
The dream of his soul all afire; 

His not to finish, his but to start, 

His but to touch and inspire! 

No one need read further to know that the 
author is a teacher. No better review can be 
written than the author has written himself 
in the following words: 


As I review my poetry I find 
Strange outcroppings of a canny mind; 
Things written half-way foolish, then a bit 
Of wisdom, reason, humor, half-way wit; 
Keen observations, preachments oft affixed— 
Some poorly done, some well done—strangely 
mixt; 
Some so suggestive, censors, soon to see, 
May wag their chins east-westwardly at me, 
Declaring lines so openly unchaste, 
“‘Wanton,” and the author’s thinking “much 
debased.” 


The author is none other than our good 
friend and commercial fellow-teacher Victor 
M. Rubert, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

4% 


BLAZING THE WAY 


Private commercial schools out on Long 
Island, that two-hundred-mile exclamation 
point on our eastern seaboard, are letting no 
grass grow under their feet. They have a 
strong professional organization actively func- 
tioning in their behalf, which is known as the 
Private Commercial Schools Association. At 
a recent luncheon get-together meeting, held 
at the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, all 
the officers were reelected for the ensuing 
year, namely, Isidore Garnets, Alpha School, 
president; J. Leslie White, Heffley School, 
vice-president; May C. Baird, Brooklyn Sec- 
retarial School, secretary; Thomas G. O’Brien, 
Drake Business School, treasurer. 


The president’s annual report was a sum- 
mary of the purposes and activities of the 
association. It is reprinted in full, because it 
sheds light on the possibilities of professional 
cooperation. He spoke as follows: 

“The constitution of our association pro- 
vides for an annual report by the president at 
the end of his administration. My tenure of 
office expiring today, I wish to review the 
aims, efforts and accomplishments of the first 
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administration. Its aims may be summed up 
as follows: 


1. To establish an influential organization 
to serve the needs of the profession. 

2. To promulgate rules of conduct befitting 
its members and to enforce the same. 

3. To foster a feeling of fellowship and a 
spirit of cooperation. 

4. To encourage more cordial relations be- 
tween public educational institutions and 
private commercial schools. 

5. To acquaint the public in general and 
educators in particular with our plans and 
purposes. 

“That these ideals might be realized, mem- 
bers have given of their time and effort with- 
out stint. Thanks to their able support, I can 
report real progress and a measure of success. 
In the short period of six months since its 
inception, the association has achieved the 
following: 

1. The signing of pledges by business 
school proprietors and principals to abide by 
our code of ethics and the regulations for its 
enforcement. 

2. About eighty percent of Brooklyn and 
Long Island business schools represented on 
membership roster. 

3. The adoption of a constitution, a code 
of ethics and regulations for its enforcement. 

4. Free and favorable publicity by metro- 
politan dailies; two-column articles in some 
cases. 

5. High school principals in Brooklyn and 
Long Island apprised of our purposes. 

6. Arrangement of luncheon meeting to 
promote mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation. 

7. The forming of sectional groups to iron 
out differences and disagreements. 


“As a result of all these efforts, there is 
already a marked improvement in business 
and soliciting methods. Without fear of con- 
tradiction, I can venture to say that member 
schools now solicit students in a more dignified 
manner. Comparisons, personalities and dis- 
paraging remarks have been practically elimi- 
nated. Solicitation has ceased to be a tug of 
war. It may be keen, but not mean. Free 
lessons or trials are things of the past; exag- 
gerations and misrepresentations are very 
much frowned upon; employment of a com- 
petitor’s solicitors is restricted; price-cutting 
and unfair tactics are absolutely forbidden; 
placement of students or graduates in posi- 
tions is no longer guaranteed; tuition fees are 
by the month and not by the course; and, last 
but not least, there is no pretense of supplying 
books and stationery free of charge. In short, 
the student is assured of a fair deal; the 
school of fair remuneration. 


“Furthermore, the gains are not only ma- 
terial. School proprietors have come to know 
one another, also to respect one another. The 
devil’s horns are vanishing; perhaps, in time, 
the wings of an angel will sprout where they 
are least expected. A community of interests 
is forging not only a strong professional body, 
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but sincere friendships. Members are profit- 
ing by exchange of ideas, experiences and 
suggestions. Out of these contacts, new and 
better methods of teaching, new and better 
methods of conducting private schools, are 
in the process of evolving. Under these con- 
ditions, the tendency is to lay emphasis on 
scholastic work as well as office receipts; the 
shadow of the dollar bill is shortened. 


‘What has been done so far, however, is 
only a beginning. The task is still ahead of 
us. Let us determine here and now to per- 
form it thoroughly. The destiny of business 
schools lies largely in their ability to organize 
themselves for their common good and with 
a sense of social responsibility.” 


Equally significant is the code of ethics. 
Every member is pledged in writing to adhere 
to this professional decalogue. The following 
is the code: 


1. Deal honestly and fairly with the public, 
the student body and your competitors. 

2. Exert every effort to prepare your stu- 
dents for their business careers and help them 
capitalize their knowledge. 

3. Maintain proper quarters and suitable 
equipment. Stress sanitation and cleanliness. 

4. Revise your courses frequently to meet 
the needs of modern business. 

5. Keep permanent records of the progress 
and attendance of students. Inform parents 
or guardians promptly of any delinquencies 
and deficiencies. 

6. Participate in communal affairs. Keep 
in touch with business men and business 
problems. Aid constructive educational 
movements. 

7. Cooperate with public educational in- 
stitutions and with social welfare organiza- 
tions. ~ 

8. Lay more emphasis on school than on 
business in conducting your business school. 

9. Let your work talk; you be modest. 
Make no extravagant statements or promises. 

10. Be loyal to your association. Stand by 
and work with your fellow-schoolmen. 


No less interesting and satisfying was the 
luncheon itself. The tables, heavily laden and 
tastily decorated, were arranged in horseshoe 
fashion. At the speakers’ table was the guest 
of honor, Dr. William L. Felter, Principal of 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, who spoke on 
the subject, “Desired Relations between 
Public and Private Schools.”” He said among 
other things that private schools, generally, 
have always played an important part in the 
educations] system of the country and that 
private commercial schools, particularly, 
were the pioneers of commercial education 
now so popular in high schools and colleges. 
He expressed the hope that in the future there 
would be more cordial relations and a better 
understanding between public and private 
educational institutions. In his opinion, the 
two types are complementary and not com- 
petitive. Before the gathering dispersed, he 
was unanimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. 


SPELLING MORE THAN AN 
ACTIVITY IN EVERY CLASS 


The following article was written by one of 
my pupils in reply to Mr. McPherson’s 
article entitled “Spelling as an Activity in 
Every Class,’’ which appeared in the March, 
1930, issue of ‘“The Balance Sheet.” If you 
deem the article worth publishing, it may 
arouse pupils to read ‘‘The Balance Sheet.” 


(Signed) L. F. COWAN 


Opportunity School 
Denver, Colorado. 


Even though there has been no satisfactory 
way devised to make a scientific test of the 
increase or decrease of ability in spelling, 
it is evident that there is great need of the 
real use of correct spelling. Much has been 
done in the way of improving the methods of 
teaching spelling and there is much yet to do. 


Spelling properly taught is a study which 
creates a desire to do more with words than 
merely naming in order the letters composing 
them. Their meanings and how to use them 
readily follow; but we feel that it should be 
taught not as an activity in every class but 
as an activity and subject in itself. 


In the higher phases of the subject, if we 
learn the derivate words and the affixes, 
together with certain underlying principles, 
then it is evident what results are sure to 
follow. 


Before considering the method of teaching 
spelling, one must know what is essential to 
the mastery of words. One must know all the 
sounds of letters and thereby be able to call 
the dictionary into use. When once the 
sounds are mastered, one can use the diction- 
ary to aid himself in pronouncing all words. 
There are a few rules that help when learned 
and applied. Once a word is thoroughly 
learned and understood so as to apply it, 
rarely will it be forgotten. 


All suffixes and prefixes have a meaning, 
and their significance should be recognized at 
first glance as indicative of both the genealogy 
and the meaning of the word of which they 
are a part. 


Everyone should have the initiative to 
increase his vocabulary, and he should also 
train his ear so as to be able to recognize and 
appreciate the discriminating niceties of 
correct pronunciation. 


Some words are memorized but with little 
or no avail, for their meaning may still be 
foreign unless the root word and its suffix or 
prefix is known. 


The essential aim in spelling, we believe, 
is not the mere knowledge of the spelling of 
words, but their meanings and how to pro- 
nounce and apply them. Then the correct 
spelling is more likely to follow. Most people 
have a larger reading vocabulary than a 
writing vocabulary, but this condition can be 


(Concluded on page 175) 
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SHE HAD HIM DOWN PAT 

The fresh young traveling salesman put on 
his most seductive smile as the pretty waitress 
glided up to his table in the hotel dining- 
room to get his order, and remarked: 

“Nice day, little one.” 

“Yes it is,’ she replied. ‘“‘And so was 
yesterday, and my name is Ella, and I 
know I’m a pretty girl and have lovely 
blue eyes, and I’ve been here quite a while, 
and I like the place, and don’t think I’m too 
nice a girl to be working here. My wages are 
satisfactory and I don’t think there’s a show 
or dance in town tonight, and if there was I 
wouldn’t go with you, I’m from the country 
and I’m a respectable girl, and my brother is 
the cook in this hotel, and he was a college 
football player and weighs three hundred 
pounds; last week he pretty nearly ruined a 
$25-a-week traveling man who tried to make 
a date with me; now, what’ll you have—roast 
beef, roast pork, Irish stew, hamburger or 


fried liver?”’ 
Po 


A GOOD REASON 

Wife: ‘“My husband has no bad habits 
whatsoever. He never drinks, and he spends 
all his evenings at home. Why he doesn’t 
even belong to a club.” 

Friend: ‘‘Does he smoke?” 

Wife: “Only in moderation. He likes a 
cigar after he has had a good dinner, but I 
don’t suppose he smokes two cigars a month.”’ 

KK 
SILENCE IS GOLDEN 

Mother was entertaining a few friends and 
young hopeful was being duly shown off, and 
resented it, as all young hopefuls do. 

‘“‘Whom do you like best?” asked one friend. 

‘‘Mother,”’ was the reply. 

“‘Who next?” asked another. 

“Little sister.” 

“Who next?” 

**Aunt.”’ 

Father, who was seated at the back, opened 
his mouth and said: ‘“‘And when do I come 
in?” 

“At 2 o’clock in the morning,” was the 
reply. a 


GRAMMATICAL TRIANGLE 


Teacher (in grammar class): ‘‘Willie, please 
tell me what it is, when I say, ‘I love, you love, 
he loves—’ ” 

Willie: ‘“That’s one of them triangles where 
somebody gets shot.” 


NO HOPE 
Teacher: “If you stand facing the north, 
what have you on your left hand?” 
Billie: ‘‘Fingers.”’ 


AN EYE FOR BUSINESS 


A priest offered twenty-five cents to the 
boy who could tell him who was the greatest 
man in history. 

“Christopher Columbus,” answered the 
Italian boy. 

“George Washington,” answered the Ameri- 
can lad. 

“St. Patrick,’’ shouted the Jewish boy. 

“The quarter is yours,” said the priest, 
“but why did you say St. Patrick?”’ 

“Right down in my heart I know it was 
Moses,” said the Jewish boy, “but business 


is business.”’ 
ak 


RAH! RAH! 


“How do you play hookey from the 
correspondence school?” 
“I send them an empty envelope.” 
***% 


FIRST COME BEST SERVED 


An old darky was tending the coats up- 
stairs in the Governor’s mansion. He noticed 
a prominent politician tumbling them over, 
looking under the bed and so on. 

“Kin I help you, suh?” 

“I can’t find my new hat; paid ten dollars 
for it yesterday.” 

“Bless you suah. All de new hats bin gone 
over an hour or mo’.” 

ae 


PRESTO! 


Little Tommy had been learning the story 
of creation for his Sunday-school teacher, but 
she found him not quite word perfect. 

‘“‘What did God say,” she asked, “after he 
made the heavens and the earth?” 

“He said, ‘Let there be light,’ and he pushed 
the button.” 

*e* 


BLUE MONDAY 


Junior Partner (to pretty stenographer): 
“Are you doing anything on Sunday evening, 
Miss Dale?” 

Steno (hopefully): ‘No, not a thing.” 

Junior Partner: ‘‘Then try to be at work 
earlier Monday morning, will you?” 

ee 


SERVICE NOT INCLUDED 


English Peddler (selling big, red, hairy 
gooseberries)—Fine gooseberries! Two pence 
a pound! 

Lady—tThese gooseberries are very fine— 
but don’t you think they’re rather dirty, 
young man? 

English Peddler—Well! You cawn’t 
hexpect us to give them a barth and comb 
their ’air for two pence a pahnd, ma’am. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well-established small school for sale in Massa- 
chusetts city of more than 50,000 population. 
Might consider exchange proposition in New 
York, Chicago, or other large city. $1,000 needed 
to handle, balance in notes. Address, No. 105. 





OPPORTUNITY for man and wife experienced 
in school work. Expenses other than your salary 
and advertising about $550.00 a month (this can 
be reduced). Cash receipts one to two thousand 
monthly throughout the year. This can be 
doubled. Well equipped. Lots of good prospects 
from February graduates of the high schools. 
Location, Central States, large city. Do not 
answer unless you mean business and have $7500 
cash. Address, No. 106. 


Good, going, small business college on the 
Pacific Coast; or will take in a partner with option 
to buy. Easy terms; long established; good terri- 
tory; expenses small. Address, No. 107. 


Business college in progressive community for 
sale at inventory value. Established four years. 
= = One person can handle it. Address, 

o. 108. 





Part or all of an old established business college 
for sale in the Middle West. Has been in one 
continuous session for thirty-seven years. No 
debts. Good proposition for right man. Present 
enrollment about 130 students. Address, No. 109. 


Wanted to hear from man and wife who are 
interested in taking charge of small business 
college on percentage basis with option to buy. 
Excellent town and territory in Southwest. 
Prefer those with degree who have a son, daughter, 
brother or sister qualified to assist with classes 
and field work. Proposition available in early 
spring or about June 1. Address, No. 110. 





For sale or lease well-equipped business college 
with an attendance of fifty students. Located in 
railroad town of 12,000 population, surrounded 
by excellent farm, dairy, and truck country. 
Excellent proposition for any school man. Ninety 
thousand population within radius of thirty 
miles of the school. Address, No. 111. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


I want to buy all or half interest in a good grow- 
ing commercial school in Central or Western U. S. 
Preferably near the mountains. Will not con- 
sider any one-teacher schools. Address, No. 102. 


If your school is for sale and is priced right, I 
am ready to close at once. Send all information 
in first letter that you would require if you were 
buying. Address, No. 103. 


Wanted to buy business school of good standing 
in Southeastern States. Would consider partner- 
ship with reliable party. Give present enrollment, 
inventory, and price asked in first letter. Ad- 
dress, No. 104. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted man teacher, solicitor, Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Must be red-blooded; over forty; 
single, optimistic demeanor; strong disciplinari- 
an; active, good mixer. Give full information 
first letter and expedite matters. Address, No. 95. 

Solicitors desired for excellent West Texas 
college, recommended and indorsed by local 
chamber of commerce. Address, No. 96. 

Wanted high class man for organization work. 
Good personality, neat in appearance. Age 30-40. 
Must be able to travel, have good education, and 
furnish his own car. Position pays about $400 per 
month. Wonderful opportunities for advance- 
ment. References required. Address, No. 97. 

Wanted teacher under 45—one who can com- 
bine outside ability with inside effectiveness in 
teaching bookkeeping to groups of 40-50 students, 
studying individually. Two hundred dollars 
monthly covering teaching salary and an advance 
against commission will be paid at the start. A 
live wire can make his own future in the best 
business school territory in the country. Ad- 
dress, No. 98. 


Wide-awake field representative wanted in one 
of the most prosperous and rapidly growing 
sections of the U. S. A real chance for a real man 
who is interested in real success. Send full 
aneme about yourself in first letter. Address, 

o. 99. 


WANTED—for next summer, an experienced 
business college solicitor, a high school teacher 
who can sell, preferred. Good territory. Com- 
mission and salary. Address, No. 100. 


Wanted, three experienced tuition salesmen. 
Excellent territory, well-equipped school. 
Southern city of 50,000, drawing patronage from 
entire state and one bordering state. One inex- 
er man made $700.00 one month. Address, 

o. 101. 


Wanted Gregg Shorthand teacher for first-class 
business school in a fast growing city in the 
Southwest. Opportunity to invest in school. 
Wonderful climate. Address, No. 115. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Middle-aged man with fifteen years experience 
in teaching all the commercial subjects desires a 
position in some good business school in the East 
or South. Good references; reasonable salary. 
Let me hear from you. Address, No. 85. 

College graduate wants position during the rush 
season each year teaching accounting and allied 
subjects. Age 36. Owner and operator of business 
college for six years. Address, No. 86. 


Man with fifteen years experience in teaching all 
commercial subjects, including Gregg and 
Stenotypy, is looking for position in stenographic 
department of a high grade business college. Has 
ability to produce results. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 87. 
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Woman who has had two years of college train- 
ing besides business college, with ten years com- 
mercial teaching experience, also principal and 
manager of a business college, desires position 
with a good business college in Central States. 
age reasonable; excellent references. Address, 

o. 88 


An experienced field man wishes to connect 
with a modern business school offering oppor- 
tunities for registration of at least 100 new stu- 
dents. Best of credentials on past work satis- 
factory. Address, No. 89. 


WANTED CLERICAL POSITION. Eight years 
experience in office management, accounting, 
credits, production. Well educated, refined. 
Married, 33. Address, No. 90. 

Experienced commercial teacher and business 
college manager desires to make connection with 
a good, reliable business school. Would prefer 
the location from Pennsylvania eastward. Under- 
stands, and is experienced in, practically every 
phase of business college work. College education. 
Address, No. 91. 


Position wanted by young lady, age 22, pleasing 
personality, teacher of Gregg Shorthand. Ad- 
dress, No. 92. 





Man and wife interested in leasing 
school in New York, Chicago, or Boston 
territory. Would consider teaching posi- 
tions. Have own school now. Fifteen 
years experience. Address, No. 113. 











Position wanted by man with over twenty-five 
years experience as teacher, proprietor and 
manager of business colleges. Normal school 
graduate. Strong in all commercial subjects and 
good disciplinarian. Will accept position in 
Southern California as teacher or manager. I 
agg just how to build up a school. Address, 

0. 93. 


Young man, 28, with one year teaching, three 
years accounting, one year selling experience, 
wants position with business college. Have four 
years college. Also interested in purchasing part 
interest in good school. Address, No. 94. 


Middle aged man with both high schoo! and 
business college experience in teaching all com- 
mercial subjects, desires position in some good 
reliable school in the Middle West. Holder of 
State Life Certificate and M. A. degree. Best of 
references. Address, No. 114. 


Are you interested in securing the services of 
an experienced solicitor? Have been a teacher of 
commercial branches for several years and have 
done a large amount of soliciting. Can furnish 
the highest grade of references as to character 
and ability to enroll students. Address, No. 116. 





115 commercial type desks and chairs, 
many but slightly used, all first class con- 
dition; 15 Royal typewriters; 40 recitation 
desks; 15 typewriter tables. Will sell at 
remarkably low figure—all or part. Ad- 
dress, No. 112. 








SPELLING 
(Continued from page 172) 


improved by close observation and the 
correct study and right application of words. 


Many do not realize their need in this way 
and consequently do not take the pains to 
increase their vocabulary. To ameliorate 
such a condition by arousing students to a 
consuming desire for a mastery of words is 
the acme of success in teaching spelling. 


By observing closely, it will be seen that 
the majority who learn words as mere words 
do not know much after all. Ayres’ list of 
1,000 most common words is common indeed, 
but are those words known as they should be? 


All words have three essential parts— 
spelling, pronunciation, and meaning, and a 
student should be able to combine the three 
readily. 

EMMA J. MARTIN 


aK 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
CONFERENCE 


The Eleventh Annual Conference of Indi- 
ana Commercial Teachers will be held at Ball 
State Teachers College, February 21, 1931. 
J. O. Mallot of Washington, D. C., will speak 
on the subject of “Objectives in Commercial 
Education.”’ Other talks on objectives in 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand will 
also be given. 





Sa —— 


| | 
PROJECTS... 


| for classes in Junior Business 
Training 


| 
| JUNIOR BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET 


(The Goodman Store— 
Stock No. 98) 


This set contains the necessary 
business forms for completing a | 
series of business projects. It 
may be used independently or 
with any text. Hundreds of 
schools have found this to be 
an ideal motivating factor. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
New York 


San Francisco 
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| NEW! 


Cases in Salesmanship 
By 
J. WILSON MILLER 


Teachers of salesmanship 
will welcome this new book. 
It provides seventy-four prac- 
tical sales situations in which a 
salesperson carries on a sales 
talk with a prospect. Each 
part of the book is preceded 
by a brief discussion of the 
principles involved. 


The following is an outline 
of the contents: 
CHAPTER 
Introduction 


I. The Approach 

II. The Sales Talk 
III. Meeting Objections 
IV. Closing the Sale 

V. Suggestive Selling 


A copy of this book will be 
sent, postpaid, to any teacher 
upon receipt of a remittance 
of 75c. 

Aa) 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 




















Classified 
Typewriting Drills 
By C. L. MICHAELS 


HIS is a new book, having 
been published only a few 
months. It contains drills 

which will help students to 
form correct habits before bad 
habits become permanent. The 
following are a few of the drills 
included in it: 


Keyboard Mastery Drills 

Concentration Drills 

Warming Up Drills 

Relaxing Drills 

Shift Key Drills 

Figure Drills 

Special Character Drills 

Speed Drills 

Stroking Drills 

Right-Hand and Left-Hand 
Drills 

Opposite Key and Adjacent 
Key Drills 

Centering Drills 

Tabulation Drills 

Finger Gymnastics 


If you are interested in a 
book which will help you to 
correct the weaknesses of your 
students in typewriting, write 
for a sample of this book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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IT’S MOTIVATED — 


If you want a motivated text in business 
English to hold the interest of your students, 


write for more information about the newly- 
revised— 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
By J. WALTER ROSS 


In this splendid, new book, principles and rules 
of English grammar are applied by practical ex- 
ercises and interesting illustrations. A student 
studying this book learns by doing. 


The advanced part of the text is built around 
the business letter as the motivating factor. 
This all-important phase of business English is 
stressed. Every student will take an active in- 
terest in his work, because he studies practical 
business letters. The author has presented the 
latest changes and ideas in regard to writing 
effective business letters. 


If you are going to offer a course in business 


English next term, write for a sample of this 
book to be sent on approval. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





A NEW RETAIL TEXT 
BASED on NEW IDEAS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELLING 


By 
R. G. WALTERS 


Author of Fundamentals of Salesmanship 








and 


E. J. ROWSE 


Co-author of Fundamentals of Advertising 


This text was prepared after an extensive investiga- 
tion of the methods and systems used in leading depart- 
ment stores, unit, and chain stores in all parts of the 
United States. 











An abundance of projects, and questions for dis- 
cussion is contained in the text. The text is also accom- 
panied by a work book which vitalizes and intensifies 
student interest in the subject. In fact, no other textbook 
on retailing is so well suited to the project or unit plans 
of instruction. 





Dozens of pictures illustrate the various principles 
presented. Numerous charts and reproductions of forms, 
used in leading stores, add to the attractiveness of the 
text and make it more practical. 


If you are planning a course in retailing for the second 
semester, write for full information regarding this new, 
authoritative text and the work book which accompanies it. 


¢$¢¢ 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





